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What Kind of Fueling 
Facilities for Diesel Locomotives?.......... 


Extracts from a report by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Buildings, A.R.E.A., discussing the many considerations involved 
in the design of storage tanks, piping and connections, motors 
and pumps, hose lines, motor controls and other features. 
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An analysis of materials and supplies inventories for Class I 
railroads—showing that the carriers balance at the close of 1942 
was smaller in relation to revenues and expenses than ever before. 
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Unit-type construction is an important feature 
of the ‘“Union’’ Model 31 Electro-Pneumatic Car 
Retarder. Retarder units can be assembled to 


the length needed at each particular location 
in the yard. Fewer parts are employed and 
therefore maintenance stocks are minimized. 
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“Union” Car Retarders 
Expedite War Traffic 
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“Union” Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders are in service in 22 
yards on 14 railroads in the United States. Although the majority 
of these installations were placed in service before the war, all 
of them have proved that this modern method of yard operation is 
indispensable to the efficient handling of the tremendously increased 
volume of traffic caused by wartime rail transportation. 
In these retarder-equipped yards, the ability to hump con- 
tinuously provides for full use of yard facilities 24 hours a day, 
regardless of weather conditions. Trains are moved promptly from 
receiving yards and cars are classified rapidly for departing trains. 
This results in earlier deliveries of war materials and more trans- 
portation service with the existing rolling stock than would be pos- 
sible without these installations of ‘‘Union’’ E. P. Car Retarders. 
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The Rate Decision 


The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission reducing 
freight rates about $300 million a year will do little immediate harm 
or good, unless it helps prevent a wage advance. Because of the 
large and still increasing volume of traffic, the unusually low ratio 
of operating expenses to gross earnings that volume makes possible, 
and the fact that the rate reduction will curtail taxes, it will not 
prevent continued earning during the war of unusually large net 
operating income—provided that no advances in wages are made. 
And any advance in wages would be entirely inconsistent with both 
the decision in the rate case and the President’s most recent decree 
“freezing” all wages on the basis of the “little steel” formula. 


But the decision does raise some vitally important questions 
regarding the Commission’s policy of regulation. The railways have 
just passed through a period of thirteen years (1930-1942, inclusive) 
in which their net operating income averaged only about $650 million 
annually, or 2.50 per-cent on investment, as compared with an average 
of $1,000 million, or 4.51 per cent on investment, in the preceding 
twelve years. Because of this they have had to handle the war traffic 
with a plant created almost entirely with investment made prior to 
the depression. The Commission held their greatly reduced net 
operating income during the depression due to lack of traffic, and 
allowed no substantial advances in rates to increase it. 


Now, although they are making a large net operating income 
entirely because of a large volume of traffic and economical operation, 
it reduces their rates because they are making so much net operating 
income. Rates were not too low during the depression because, when 
applied to a small traffic, they produced only a small net operating 
income. But still lower rates are now too high because the O.P.A. 
charged they are “inflationary” and because, when applied to a greatly 
increased traffic, they produce a large net operating income. 


The lack of logic in such reasoning is plain, and makes the stu- 
dent of railway affairs wonder if the Commission has any definite 
principles and policies, and, if so, what they are. If rates are not 
reasonable or unreasonable either because of their relationship to 
wages and prices, or because of their effects on the movement and 
volume of traffic, or because of the net operating income they yield, 
and if the measures of their reasonableness are not always the same, 
then, what determines their reasonableness? Apparently, according 
to the Commission, its own arbitrary fiat at any given time. 


The railways need large net operating income now to reimburse 
them for the small amount they earned from 1930 to 1940 and to 
enable them to prepare for rehabilitation of their properties after the 
-war. The Commission’s decision is based upon no discernible prin- 
_ ciples indicating any intention to help them recover their credit 
-enough to do the necessary postwar rehabilitating. Considered in the 
light of the Commission’s policy during the depression, it is based 
on no discernible principles at all. It looks like a political maneuver, 
and supports the view that the Commission is less an ie 2 and im- 
partial body than a political body. 
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“Car Shortages” in March 


The increasing difficulty the railways are having in 
handling a still greatly increasing freight traffic is 
indicated by the fact that the Association of American 
Railroads reported “shortages” of freight cars in the 
week ended March 13, and again in the week ended 
March 27—the first since the big increases in war traffic 
began. They were small, averaging 1,316 cars in the 
week ended March 13 and 745 cars in the week ended 
March 27, and were due to imperfect distribution, as 
total surpluses averaged 35,925 in March. 

The significant facts are, that there were any short- 
ages, and that they appeared so early in the year. There 
were 1,986,199 freight cars on railway lines March 1. 
Almost 98 per cent, or 1,940,000, were in serviceable 
condition—one of the best records ever reported. That 
the “shortages” averaged only 1/20 of 1 per cent of 
total cars in serviceable condition shows their distribu- 
tion was about as nearly perfect as attainable. 

Total freight cars on line slightly declined from an 
average of 1,820,212 in the first quarter of 1940 to 
1,819,036 in the first quarter of 1941. Meantime traffic 
increased 19 per cent. Total cars increased to 1,919,- 
970, or 5 per cent, in the first quarter of 1942; and 
traffic increased 30 per cent. Total cars increased to 
about 2,000,000 in the first quarter of 1943, or 4 per 
cent, and traffic again increased 26 per cent. The over- 
all increase in number of cars in the first quarter of 
1943 over the first quarter of 1940 was 10 per cent ; the 
increase in traffic handled, 96 per cent. Small wonder 
car shortages at last are appearing! 

How about the rest of 1943—and 1944, if the war 
continues? The average car surplus of 36,000 in March 
was less than 2 per cent of the total car supply, and the 
smallest ever reported in that month, comparing with 
almost 60,000 in March, 1942, and 75,000 in March, 
1941. The annual peak of traffic demands is reached 
in the fall. Perhaps the peak this year will not be 
relatively as high as usual; but in 1942 freight traffic 
handled increased 28 per cent between March and 
October. Thus far this year it has increased relatively 
almost as much as last year; and the government plans 
to almost double its production for war this year. 

Every day it becomes more evident that in making 
its plans for production, the government has been and 
still is underestimating its need for transportation, and 
overestimating the service the railways can provide with 
available equipment and materials. The railways, with 
the co-operation of the Office of Defense Transportation 
and of shippers, have accomplished marvels in increas- 
ing their freight service 100 per cent with no increase 
in locomotives and only a 10 per cent increase in freight 
cars. But they are approaching the physical limit of 
capacity. .And meantime the government does almost 
nothing to enable them to increase capacity by making 
available materials for more equipment and other facil- 
ities that the railways are anxious to acquire and have 
the money to pay for. 
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If the railways become the bottleneck that restricts 
production during this war, there will be no doubt 
where the responsibility rests. 


Metal-Protective Paints 


A short time ago, when ways of introducing and pro- 
moting the sale and distribution of a new paint prod- 
uct which shows promise as a good protective coating 
for steel structures and equipment were being discussed, 
the question arose as to the best method of approach 
to the railway field. Working on the assumption that 
the majority of the railways are buying paints to spec- 
ifications, the manufacturer apparently was faced with 
formulations designed to meet a wide range of com- 
petitive prices or of adopting standards designed to 
provide the best possible surface protection. Other 
questions arose as to whether descriptive literature 
should be prepared in a technical vein with elaborate 
discussions of formulation and application methods. 

As a matter of fact, while the use of individual rail- 
way specifications persists in some instances, the general 
trend, in buying protective coatings for railway use, is 
toward the purchase of materials from established 
manufacturers, on definite statements of the service re- 
quirements. One of the most important steps in the 
protection of steel is the selection of the proper product 
for each purpose and exposure. It is significant that 
the A.R.E.A. has not adopted specifications or formulas 
for paints; it simply defines an efficient paint as one 
that has the maximum protective value, permanence of 
color, durability, covering capacity and hiding power. 

A railway chemist, who once prided himself on the 
fact that no paint was accepted unless it met specific 
laboratory analysis requirements, shrugged off the 
question of the durability and efficiency of the protec- 
tive coatings in actual service with a remark to the 
effect that that did not concern his department. Yet, 
the true measure of the efficiency of protective coatings 
involves much more than the mere consideration of 
theoretical formulas and the unit purchase price. Many 
railway men directly responsible for the maintenance 
of equipment and structures have learned to evaluate 
protective coatings by their primary qualities of pro- 
tective value, durability, permanence of color, covering 
capacity and hiding power, as well as their ultimate 
condition and the amount of work required to prepare 
the surfaces for the next repainting. 

Actually, the cost of materials comprises a compara- 
tively small part of the total cost of painting, usually 
about 30 per cent of the average cost of repainting 
steel structures. The labor cost of applying a good 
product is no more than that of applying a cheap one. 
Hence, if a cheap metal-protective coating fails within 
one-third or one-half the average service life of a te 
liable product, the cheap ‘material is no bargain from 
the maintenance man’s standpoint—or from that of the 
railroad either. 
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Refueling a Stream- 
liner Diesel Locomo- 
tive at the Chicago 
& North Western’s 
Streamliner Servic- 
ing Facilities at 
Chicago 


are of two types, terminal and roadside. The ter- 

‘minal facility is not ordinarily designed for rapid 
fueling, whereas the roadside station must be equipped 
with pumps capable of delivering hundreds of gallons of 
ol within a short scheduled stopping period. 
_In the design of a roadside station, where the fueling 
time must be co-ordinated with the scheduled stopping 
period, the factor that must be considered first is the 
maximum rate in gallons per minute at which oil may be 
delivered into locomotive tanks. This is dependent upon 
the size of the throat and openings in the fuel-tank 
screen, the size and location of the baffle plates and the 
size of the vent stack for the expulsion of air. Informa- 
tion of this nature may be obtained from the locomotive 
manufacturer. 

The second important factor to be considered is wheth- 
et the refueling pump will be required to deliver oil to 
more than one unit of a Diesel locomotive at the same 
time. Other important factors are the total amount of 
fuel that the Diesel unit will require for complete re- 
fueling and the maximum time that can be allowed for 
this operation. Often, the factor that will determine the 
required time necessary to hold a train at a wayside sta- 
tion is not the refueling time but that required to supply 
water to the cars in the train. 

An important feature to be considered in the design 


Pere ot tw stations for servicing Diesel locomotives 
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What Kind of Fueling Facilities 


for Diesel Locomotives?” 


Many considerations are involved in the design of 
storage tanks, piping and connections, motors and 
pumps, hose lines, motor controls and other features 


of refueling facilities is the total friction loss between 
the oil-storage reservoir and the final point of discharge. 
As it is not necessary to give special consideration to the 
temperature of the oil generally used for Diesel fuel, the 
total friction loss may, therefore, be determined in the 
same manner as for water. Thus,. delivery speed and 
total friction loss are the two main factors which deter- 
mine the economical size of the pump and pipe line to 
use. 


Oil Storage ° 


The extent of the bulk oil storage that should be pro- 
vided at fueling points is determined by the daily con- 
sumption, the space available for tanks, and the possible 
schedule of deliveries. Bulk storage should not be pred- 
icated on a close margin of use. Experience has shown 
that, where bulk storage is limited, there is a tendency to 
use loaded tank cars as auxiliary storage, which is an 
objectionable practice at all times, and an unpardonable 
offense in these days. An extensive bulk storage ca- 
pacity also provides the opportunity to take advantage of 
low prices for oil. 

Tanks for bulk storage that have been used for other 





*From a report prepared by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Buildings of the American Railway Engineering Association. O. G. 
Wilbur, appraisal engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, was chairman of the sub 
committee, 
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purposes should have all unnecessary connections cut 
out with a torch, the old openings suitably plugged, and 
any necessary new connections welded in place. Tanks 
previously used for the storage of gasoline or other in- 
flammable gases should be thoroughly steamed before 
heat is applied. The inside of the tank should then be 
thoroughly cleaned and wire brushed. After being thus 
prepared, the tank should be tested by air or other ap- 
proved means under a pressure of approximately 25 lb. 
per sq. in. and all seams, joints, connections, etc., should 
be checked with soap and water or other approved 
means. Particular attention should be given to the in- 
terior condition of tanks that have been used previously 
for other purposes, and parts weakened by pitting or 
corrosion should be properly reinforced. All tanks should 
be equipped with manholes at the top. 


Types of Tanks 


Bulk storage tanks may either be buried or placed 
above ground, depending upon local conditions and local 
codes. Tanks to be buried in the ground should have the 
entire outside surface treated with an approved grease 
paint or other rust-resisting coating not affected by oil, 
and then entirely covered with an approved waterproof- 
ing fabric held in place by a light mesh or other satis- 
factory means. Such tanks should preferably be loaded 
by syphoning the oil from the tank car. This action can 
be started by a small hand-operated priming pump situ- 
ated in the unloading line where it can be operated con- 
veniently from the ground. 

Tanks located above ground may be installed on any 
type of substantial cradle. However, from the viewpoint 
of permanence and cost of maintenance, concrete cradles 
are most satisfactory. Some codes require that tanks 
above ground have an earth or concrete dyke constructed 
around them with a capacity of one and one-half times 
the capacity of the tank. A dyke is essential from a 
safety standpoint whenever any connections are made 
to the tank elsewhere than at the top. All tanks above 
ground should be thoroughly grounded by means of a 
heavy copper cable running from a clean and tight con- 
nection on the tank to a ground rod extending into the 
earth to a depth of at least four feet. 

Every tank should be provided with a pipe extending 
inside from the top to within 4 in. of the bottom and of 
sufficient diameter to accommodate a suction hose, this 
hose to be connected to a bilge or other type of pump so 
that any accumulation of water may be removed easily. 
Tanks should be pitched slightly toward one end so that 
water and ‘sludge will accumulate at the end having this 
pipe connection. 

It is preferable to make all connections through the 
top of the tank by means of double-tapped bushings, ex- 
fending the pipes to within one to three inches of the bot- 
tom. Any welded, tapped or riveted connection coming 
in contact with Diesel oil is a potential source of leaks 
and of possible breakage due to accident that will result 
in loss of oil. For this reason top connections are pre- 
ferred and, in the case of tanks located above ground, can 
be used safely without the construction of a dyke. The 
vent should be of ample size to handle the air for both 
filling and unloading the tank and should discharge into 
the atmosphere in a manner that will not produce a haz- 
ardous condition. 

The use of heating lines for Diesel fuel storage tanks 
is not considered essential as this type of oil will flow 
readily in extremely cold weather. 

Every fuel oil tank should be equipped with a gage 
hatch, vent, manhole and necessary loading and unload- 
ing lines. Tanks above ground should, in addition to the 
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foregoing, have a target at one end, operated by means 
of a float and graduated in feet and inches, so that the 
depth of the oil may be determined quickly and accu. 
rately. Also, a chart should be available showing the 
number of gallons in the tank per inch of oil depth. 


Tank Connections 


Connections to the tank will depend upon several fac- 
tors. By proper valving and by-passing, the suction line 
(used for refueling locomotives) and the line used to fill 
the storage tank may be the same at the point of enter- 
ing the tank. However, the simplest way is to run sepa- 
rate lines into the tank. These lines should not be less 
than three inches in diameter, and should be four or six 
inches in size for stations where it is necessary to de- 
liver oil at an extremely high rate. The sizes of the 
various lines from the tank to the pump and from the 
pump to the fueling station will depend upon such ele- 
ments as friction losses, economy and the rate of deliy- 
ery required. 

Because of the important function performed by oil- 
refueling pumps, the installation of dual units is recom- 
mended so that in the event of failure of one pump the 
other can be put into service immediately. The valve 
and piping arrangement should be such that either pump 
may operate the system, or that both pumps may func- 
tion simultaneously if this becomes necessary. 

Pumps should be equipped with a relief valve, or a by- 
pass line containing a relief valve, to take up such shocks 
in the system as occur when the trigger delivery nozzle 
is shut off when the locomotive tank is filled, and to 
avoid building up a high pressure in the system after the 
nozzle has been turned off and before the pumps can be 
stopped. 


Sizes of Pumps and Motors 


The sizes of pumps and motors depend upon the oil- 
delivery requirements and the gross friction losses in the 
system. In systems requiring high-speed delivery of oil, 
the pumps supplying this oil and the motors that drive 
them are so large that it is preferable to use a smaller 
pump for refilling the storage tank. A pump delivering 
50 gal. per minute against a pressure of 20 Ib. per sq. in. 
and operated by a 1-hp. motor is economical and satis- 
factory for unloading tank cars, and it is recommended, 





The Outside Surfaces of Buried Fuel Storage Tanks 
Should Be Treated by a Protective Coating That Is 
Not Affected by Oil | 
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that such a pump be used for unloading when refueling 
requirements call for a pump having a capacity of more 
than 90 g. p. m. High-speed refueling stations will re- 
quire pumps delivering 125 to 300 g. p. m. or better, and 
motors of 7 to 10 hp., or larger, are needed for operat- 
ing such pumps. 

A strainer should always be installed ahead of the 
pump that is used for unloading oil from the tank car 
to the storage tank. All pump motors and electrical 
equipment not properly housed or sheltered should be of 
the weatherproof type. 

On roads that keep accurate records of oil consump- 
tion, meters equipped for temperature adjustments are 
installed at fueling stations. The initial cost of this 
equipment is high, and where it is not installed because 
of the expense involved, tanks may be gaged with a cali- 
brated stick or a float target as heretofore described to 
determine the quantities delivered. The installation of 
ameter in a delivery line also requires the placing of a 
strainer and often an air-release unit ahead of the meter, 
the latter being required because any air passing through 
the meter will be recorded the same as the oil and, thus, 
cause the oil metering to be inaccurate. The vent from 
the air-release tank should be exhausted into the air in 
such a manner as to avoid hazards. However, air in the 
fuel line is seldom a source of trouble. 


Delivery Lines 


The size of delivery lines is dependent upon delivery 
requirements, the distance between the pump and the 
point of delivery and such other elements as involve fric- 
tion losses in the line. Four and six-inch lines are in 
general use, but the designer should check his require- 
ments to insure the installation of both ample and eco- 
nomical sizes of pipe. There is a divergence of opinion 
as to whether the heating of lines delivering fuel oil to 
Diesel locomotives is justified. Roads in territories 
where extremely low temperatures may be experienced 
operate their fueling stations with both heated and un- 
heated oil delivery lines, and the same situation prevails 
with respect to the heating of pump houses. Where pipe 
lines are heated they may be paralleled in the trench by 
a steam line. 

If it is desirable to permit the release of pressure in a 
delivery line when it is not in use, it should be tapped at 
the delivery end for a connection with a 34-in. line ex- 
tending to the storage tank. The opening of a valve in 
this line releases the pressure. However, there is a dif- 
a of opinion as to the necessity for such a pressure 
release. 


Delivery Hose 


_ The use of an approved flexible hose for oil servicing 
is recommended. The size will vary from 1% in. to 2% 


‘Tin,, depending upon the speed of delivery and the length 


of the hose. The hose should be of a type suitable for 
Diesel fuel, wire reinforced and properly grounded. The 
service hose should be equipped at each end with an ex- 
pansion ring-type coupling with a pin lug. Shank-type 
couplings may be used but this type creates more fric- 
tion, 

_ The type of thread used will depend upon the type of 
fittings to which the hose is fastened. 

_The delivery end of the hose should be equipped with 
tither a trigger nozzle or a plug-type valve the same 
size as the hose, to which a quarter-turn coupling is at- 
tached. This quarter-turn coupling should be the mate 
of the coupling on the Diesel tank, and should be brazed 
to the nozzle to avoid any possibility of its coming loose. 
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The Extent of the Storage Capacity Provided Should 
Not Be Predicated on a Close Margin of Use 


The locomotive builder should supply information as to 
the type of coupling required for the nozzle. 

When the nozzle is connected to the Diesel locomotive 
it is preferable that it be in a vertical position with the 
handle down. However, to maintain this condition on 
the various units to be refueled, it will be necessary to 
have the quarter-turn connection on the various parts 
permanently adjusted through the installation of neces- 
sary washers. 

The length of the delivery hose will vary, depending 
upon conditions, from about 15 ft. to 24 ft. New deliv- 
ery hose should be about two feet longer than actually 
required so that the ends may be trimmed off as they 
break down under flexing strains. However, it is rec- 
ommended that the delivery hose be connected to the oil 
line by means of a swing joint, as it may then be used 
in any position relative to the connection without undue 
flexing. To prolong the life of the outer casing, hose 
should at all times be kept from contact with the ground, 
platforms and other abrasive surfaces. 


Boxes or Standards for Service Hose 


The service hose may be connected to the main fuel 

line through a service box at grade level or from a pipe 
standard extending up from the main fuel line about 
nine feet. The hose standard is secured to and support- 
ed by a post of about the same height, and has a valve 
about 414 ft. above grade. The delivery hose is secured 
to the pipe by means of a swing joint, and when not in 
use the nozzle is hung on a short post, so placed as to 
keep the hose from coming in contact with the ground 
or platform. 
_ Boxes at delivery points for housing valves and hose 
may be of either concrete or treated timber. They should 
be constructed with the top flush with the ground sur- 
face, so that when the top is closed, it does not consti- 
tute a hazard to workmen or vehicles. The shape of the 
box is dependent upon its location. If it is built wide it 
should be of sufficient width to permit the hose to be 
looped once in it. A long narrow box is more desirable 
because it not only permits the hose to be laid out straight 
but simplifies the cover construction, permitting a nar- 
row lid, hinged on one side, to be opened on the side 
away from the train, thus causing little or no interfer- 
ence with the fueling opération. Pits for hose boxes 
should be provided with drains and, in addition, should 
have false slat bottoms to prevent the hose from lying 
directly in water or dampness. The hose is generally 
kept full of oil between fueling operations. 

Where two locomotive units are used together in train 
operation, two valve-and-hose boxes or service standards 
for each direction of traffic are recommended, which 
should be so spaced as to be opposite the fueling connec- 
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tions on the locomotives when they are in position for 
loading. 

On installations that provide for fueling two locomo- 
tive units simultaneously from one main delivery line, it 
is sometimes desirable that the two branches to which the 
hose lines are connected be equipped with pressure-re- 
ducing valves immediately ahead of the hose connections 
to avoid excessive pressure in the hose in the operating 
line when the other line is shut off. This is necessary 
only in systems that operate under extremely high pres- 
sure. 


Motor Controls 


A pushbutton switch control for starting and stopping 
pumps should be provided in close proximity to the de- 
livery hose. These pushbutton boxes may be located 
either inside the valve and hose box, on a standard near- 
by, or at any other convenient location. It is desirable, 
however, to locate the control close to the point of oper- 
ation. 

In a fully automatic motor-control refueling system, 
the motor controlling the pump is started automatically 
when the nozzle is opened. This is accomplished by 
means of a pressure or cushion tank and suitable elec- 
trical controls. The cushion tank may be about three 
feet in diameter and six feet long, with one opening at 
the bottom connected into the refueling line close to the 
pump and another at the top connected to the automatic 
pressure switch. When the refueling nozzle is closed, 
the pressure in the line and the cushion tank begins to 
build up, and when it reaches a predetermined point, the 
automatic pressure switch will shut off the motor and 
start it again when the pressure drops. This system 
should be adjusted so that the entire operation will oc- 
cur at a pressure less than that required to operate the 
pressure relief valve in the pump. With this system it is 
necessary to provide an independent motor and pump 
for unloading the tank car when this is not done by 
syphoning, but a separate motor and pump are recom- 
mended for high-speed systems. 


Upper Cylinder Oil 


Through a 34-in. valved connection in the unloading 
system of a fuel-oil installation, provision should be made 
to unload upper cylinder oil into the fuel oil storage tank. 
This eliminates the necessity of adding the oil manually 
to the storage tanks or into the locomotive tanks. 

The problem of watering Diesel locomotives is closely 
related to the fueling operation. Where facilities are in- 
stalled to load large quantities of oil during short sched- 
uled stops, it is often necessary to provide facilities to 
handle water with equal celerity, and the necessary pump- 
ing units, delivery lines, controls, etc., are generally simi- 
lar to the equipment for handling oil. 

Equipment at terminals for handling the fueling opera- 
tion is essentially the same as that used at roadside sta- 
tions except that it is ordinarily designed for more mod- 
erate rates of delivery and for this reason the pumps and 
motors are of smaller capacity. The installation of fuel- 
ing outlets within shop buildings is governed by insur- 
ance regulations. Where such outlets are prohibited, 
designs for valve and hose boxes or standards similar to 
those described for roadside stations are recommended. 
Where fuel loading inside of buildings is permitted, the 
hose may be supported on racks in preference to placing 
it in a floor pit, or the arrangement may be employed 


that is adopted where standards are used for outlets. The 


required hose connections will naturally be shorter. 
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Railroading in 


Zones of Combat 


By Colonel J. A. Appleton* 


r | WHERE was a saying: “Join the Army and see the 

world.” Never were those words truer than today, 

In a few short months I have both “joined the 
Army” and “seen the world’”—including Alaska, Canada, 
the West Indies, South America, North Africa, Central 
Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Persia, India, United 
Kingdom, and Arabia, as well as such way stations as 
Nigeria, Liberia, British Gold Coast, Gambia, and others 
that aren’t even included in the time table. 


Trucks and Planes Can’t Do the Job 


When Hitler annexed Austria he tried to supply his 
invading troops principally by truck, but discovered that 
it couldn’t be done. When he tried to defend Stalingrad, 
he attempted to supply his army principally by air and 
found out that that couldn’t be done either. Our forces 
in North Africa today are supplied by water to Medi- 
terranean ports, which is possible because the armies are 
located close to navigable water. But as soon as armies 
get away from the coast, they become dependent upon 
rail transportation, which they must have if their opera- 
tions are of considerable size. Trucks and airplanes are 
useful—in fact, essential as auxiliaries—but they cannot 
bear the main burden of supplying the troops. 

In the last World War our armies in France were able 
to utilize the already existing system of French railways. 
The system, such as it was, proved to be inadequate and 
throughout 1918 we were endeavoring to build up the 
railway service, and even at the Armistice that service 
was still not any too good. 

In this war we shall find conditions much worse. The 
enemy has overrun practically all of Continental Europe. 
In attacking him we must pass over extensive areas of 
territory formerly occupied by him in which the railway 
systems will unquestionably be badly damaged, and 
much of the equipment useless. We must depend upon 
our own efforts to repair and operate the railways every- 
where our armies may go. 


Good Railroaders—Good Army Men Too 


The best people to run railways are professional rail 
way men. During the last war we gathered railway 
troops by a somewhat hit-or-miss process, and after the 
last war a system was inaugurated to insure that mili 


tary railways would be run by railway men. The 
Class I steam railroads of the United States were asked 
to sponsor military railway units. On paper, there 
were set up a general railway headquarters, a numbe 
of railway grand division headquarters, and many rail 
way operating battalions and shop battalions, all spon 
sored by commercial steam railroads of the United States 

Now that war has come along, those railway unt 
are being called to active service. There is the Head 
quarters of the 708th Railway Grand Division spon 
sored by the Baltimore & Ohio, a friendly competitor 
of my own road; the 758th Railway Shop Battalio 


* Chief, Rail Div., Office of Chief of Transportation—Colonel Apt 
ton in civil life was general manager, New York Zone, _P.R. Fs 
article is, in substance, an_address which the Colonel delivered _ 
to a graduating class of officers in the Military Railway Barres 1 
Fort -Slocum, N. Y., Transportation Corps Officers Training School. 
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sponsored by the Santa Fe, which, incidentally, on the 
West Coast I heard called the “Pennsylvania Railroad 
of the West’; and the 721st Railway Operating Bat- 
talion sponsored by the New York Central System, and 
which on the East Coast I have heard affectionately 
called “the Pennsylvania Railroad of the East.’ Both 
eastern and western railroads are represented here so 
that these officers are in a certain way representatives 
of the entire railroad fraternity of the United States, 
now mobilized for war. 

Railway men here at Fort Slocum have been nomi- 
nated by the Class I steam railroads of the United States 
as railroad men who can be made into Army officers. 
They have been accepted as such and commissioned by 
the United States government. They have been sent 
to this school to learn the rudiments of military life. 
Some of them knew military life from their previous 
experience in the last World War. Some of them 
learned it in the school of hard knocks. For some of 
them the work is wholly new. They have had to work 
hard, and I am told that they have all successfully com- 
pleted four weeks of as grueling work as they probably 
have ever had. As the work has been unfamiliar, it 
has been a process of adaptation to master it. For some 
of these officers it has been easy; for some, hard. In any 
case, they have started on the road for making railroad 
men into Army men. 


The Officers’ Duty to the Enlisted Men 


The way ahead will not be easy, but I have con- 
fidence that these officers will successfully follow it. 
They will go from here to one of the larger training 
tamps of the United States where their units will be 
activated. All of the work that they have had at this 
school has been a preliminary to the activation of their 
umt. When their units are activated, they will get the 
enlisted men who will compose it. These officers will 
be directly responsible for the welfare, feeding, housing, 
recreation and training of these soldiers. Military rail- 
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way officers will find that their work includes all of 
the elements of railroading as they have known it, and, 
in addition, some of the elements of “housekeeping,” 
as we call it in the Army. 

The assumption by railway men of the obligations of 
Army officers means that they must perform for the sol- 
diers some of the functions which these men formerly took 
care of themselves in their private lives. Officers are 
expected to teach their men to be good soldiers. They 
are expected to be professionally competent to teach 
their soldiers railroading. We hope and expect that 
railway units will have excellent personnel, well trained 
as railroad men in civil life, to work with. But that must 
not be taken for granted. The officers will be expected 
to teach their men their trades, if necessary. The facil- 
ities of the Class F steam railroads will be at their dis- 
posal for such teaching. We have a very fine system 
of training contracts, whereby the railroads co-operate 
with us in this. The officers are expected to develop 
the weak as well as the strong, and to make the best 
use of all of human material. 


From 66 Below Zero to 125 Above 


As I suggested before, I have seen railroading in the 
war zones. I have seen operating and shop battalions 
at far-away places. Take Alaska for instance. At one 
time last winter the mercury dropped to 66 degrees 
below zero. I might add that, not only the railroad 
stopped, but so did the thermometer! It couldn’t go 
any further either. Or, take North Africa where it is 
cold and damp and wet—there is no heat. Most rail- 
road men in the course of a reilroad day have some 
time when they can get around a stove, but not in 
North Africa. There are no stoves, and if there were, 
there is nothing to burn in them. Or take Persia where 
our troops find it cool when they can get in the shade 
at 125 degrees above. Fortunately, when I was in 
Alaska the weather was delightful, as it was also in 
Persia. 

Two particular incidents stand out in my mind when 
I think of railroad troops. In North Africa, in the 
landing assault, one of our infantry regiments ran out 
of ammunition and had to have it if they were to ad- 
vance—so the order went out to load a train of ammuni- 
tion and get it to the front, but nobody knew where the 
front was. But that train was loaded on a little meter- 
gage railroad. The train left with an American crew, 
well officered, but knowing none of the operating rules, 
nor the physical characteristics. They went on until 
they got not only to the front line but almost ran over 
the infantry regiment they were seeking. Talk about 
“Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition”! In Per- 
sia, I saw shop battalions taking locomotives in hand 
and setting them up at the rate of one a day, and as for 
freight cars, 30 a day—and so I might go on ad infini- 
tum, because I saw these railway men in action in 
many out-of-the-way places. 

In closing, I should like to emphasize one thing— 
which was borne home to me by my trip abroad— 
nothing abroad will be as you expect it to be. There- 
fore, our military railway men must be adaptable. They 


-must go right back to the basic principles of railroading. 


They must be good at improvising and at sizing up 
strange situations. They must not take anything for 
granted. Finally, they must never forget that, in addi- 
tion to being railroad men, they are also Army officers 
and an tntegral part of the Army of the United States. 
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Margin of safety falls with increased material consumption— 


Smallest stocks of ties and rails—Sell $65,000,000 of scrap 


used more materials in the aggregate than before, 

despite difficulties in getting most of them, and they 
also increased their aggregate inventories. The increase 
in the book values of materials and supplies on hand at 
the close of the year, however, was not as large as in 
1941, and the carriers’ material balance at the close of 
business in 1942 was smaller in relation to revenues and 
expenses than ever before. Rail and tie stocks were 
lower in relation to consumption than since 1929; the 
aggregate inventory was a decline from the peak in 
1942; and more roads began this year with smaller in- 
ventories than in the previous year. 


[: THE course of last year’s operations, railroads 


More Material Consumed 


Class I railroads applied or consumed (not purchased) 
approximately $1,390,245,000 of materials; supplies and 
fuel in 1942, as compared to $1,196,000,000 in 1941; 
$990,457,000 in 1940; $902,480,000 in 1939; and $1,051,- 
017,000 in 1937, according to reports received by Rail- 
way Age from most of the companies. They obtained 
at least $65,201,000 from the sale of railroad scrap, as 
compared to $58,010,000 in 1941 ; $62,689,000 in 1940; 
$53,337,000 in 1939; and $68,552,000 in 1937. 

Total disbursements in 1942 included approximately 
$413,226,000 of coal and fuel oil, as compared to $325,- 
368,000 in 1941; $269,556,000 in 1940; and $250,725,- 
000 in 1939. The disbursements also included approx- 
imately $83,623,000 of new and relay rail, as compared 
to $78,168,000 in 1941; $67,103,000 in 1940; and $57,- 
903,000 in 1939. Of the rail laid in 1942, $36,703,000 
was definitely reported as new rail, and $23,960,000 was 
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Stocks of Crossties Held by Railroads on January 1, 1943 in Relation to the Average Monthly Consumption in 1942 


reported as relay rail; while $22,960,000 was not iden- 
tified as either new or relay. Aggregate disbursements 
in 1942 included $75,731,000 of cross ties, as compared 
to $61,518,000 in 1941; $55,864,000 in 1940; and $56,- 
142,000 in 1939. Storehouse and miscellaneous mate- 
rials, chiefly for maintenance and repairs, totalled $817,- 
666,000, as compared to $730,859,000 in 1941; 
$597,913,000 in 1940; and $537,711,000 in 1939. 

Materials consumed include second hand and shop 
manufactured materials as well as newly purchased sup- 
plies. 

Based on the dollar value of cross tie disbursements 
reported by 112 operating companies and quantities re- 
ported by 88 of these railroads, the Class I line-haul rail- 
roads in the aggregate are estimated to have inserted 
approximately 57,500,000 cross ties in 1942, as compared 
to 48,750,000 in 1941 ; 46,000,000 in 1940; and 44,200,- 
000 in 1939. They sold over 3,385,000 net tons of scrap, 
as compared to 3,385,000 tons in 1941; 2,900,000 in 
1940; and 3,700,000 in 1939. 

Inventories of Class I, Class II, Class III line-haul 
railroads and switching and terminal companies on Jan- 
vary 1, 1943, totalled approximately $510,647,000, or 
about $2,170 per mile of road. Dollar for dollar, this 
was an increase of about $44,477,000, or 4.5 per cent, 
over the balance on January 1, 1942; about $171,491,- 
000, or 51 per cent, over January 1, 1941; and $178,- 
931,000, or 53 per cent, over January 1, 1940. It was 
the largest year-end material balance since 1927 and was 
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about equal to the dollar balance in 1917, when World 
War I began. However, the total was smaller by $256,- 
620,000, or 35 per cent, than on January 1, 1922, fol- 
lowing the return of the railroads to private control ; and 
was $31,500,000 lower than on July 1, 1942. Allow- 
ances for differences in costs of materials would account 
for about $3,000,000 of the increase in the book balances 
from January 1, 1942, to January 1, 1943. 

The total inventory on January 1, 1943, was equiva- 
lent to 6.75 per cent of the annual revenues in 1942, and 
10.8 per cent of the annual operating expenses. This 
was the lowest ratio of aggregate year-end inventories 
to operating revenues or expenses in 30 years, or since 
1911, when inventories were equal to 8.6 per cent of 
revenues and 12.4 per cent of operating expenses, and 
is compared to ratios of 8.5 per cent and 12.6 per cent, 
respectively, on January 1, 1942. The corresponding 
figures were 7.5 per cent and 10.4 per cent in 1929, and 
averaged 12.2 per cent and 15.5 per cent, respectively, 
for the period from 1918 to 1922. 


A Six Months’ Decline 


Materials and supplies held by the Class I line-haul 
railroads on January 1, 1943, as reported by the carriers 
to the I. C. C., totalled $503,900,000; and, as subdivided 
in special reports to the Railway Age, this total included 
$47,864,000 of fuel, $49,572,000 of cross ties, $22,236,- 
000 of new and old rail, $374,899,000 of storehouse 
stocks and $9,330,000 of unsold scrap. Inventories in- 
clude standby materials as well as newly-purchased ma- 
terials. Dollar for dollar, this was $7,824,000 more fuel 
than Class I roads had on January 1, 1942; about $1,146,- 
000 less investment in cross ties as on January 1, 1942, 
and less than half the cross tie stock of the same period 
in 1929 and 1930; and about $1,750,000 less rail than 
on January 1, 1942, and about half as much as in 1929 
and 1930; while the balance of $36,060,000 included 
more miscellaneous material than on January 1, 1942, 
but $19,701,000 less than on last August when stores 
stocks were highest. 

Based on the average consumption of materials in the 
previous 12 months, the inventory on January 1, 1943, 
represented a 42-day stock of fuel, 7.8 months’ supply 
of cross ties, 3.2 months’ of rail and 5.5 months’ of stores 
stock. With the exception of January 1, 1942, when the 
railroads had a 45-day fuel supply, fuel stocks on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, were highest in relation to average consump- 
tion in 13 years. All railroads are carrying ground stor- 
age of coal. On the other hand, cross tie stocks were 
the lowest in 13 years at current rates of consumption, 
being compared to a 9.4 months’ supply on January 1, 
1942; 11.0 months in January, 1941; 10.2 months in 
1940; 12.9 months in 1939; 10.9 months in 1931; and 
8.1 months on January 1, 1930. Rail stocks indicated 
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the smallest supply on hand in relation to used since this 
paper began developing stock turnover figures in 1929. 
Of 120 railroads reporting detailed inventory and con- 
sumption figures, 24 reported less fuel on hand January 
1, 1943, than on January 1, 1942; and 9 reported lower 
disbursements of fuel. More than 45 railroads reported 
less new rail available on January 1, and 31 roads re- 
ported smaller stocks of old rail; while 41 roads report- 
ed reductions in the amount of new rail laid in 1942. 


Again, 45 railroads reported fewer ties on hand Janu- 
ary 1 than a year previous; and 29 railroads laid fewer 
ties in 1942 than in 1941. While inventories and con- 
sumption of maintenance and repair materials averaged 
higher, 24 railroads reported lower inventories and 28 
roads reported reductions in their disbursements of this 
material. 

Aggregate fuel stocks on January 1, 1943, represented 
a 59-day average supply in the New England region, as 
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124,750 
1,301,287 
7,007 
183,848 
403,424 
392,106 
37,798 
20,100 
300,072 
1,340,871 
3,482 
476,660 


155,656 
232,049 
336,663 
539,736 
539,736 
32,751 
“118 8,5 


1,055 
6,149,305 
269 

25 


2.044 
23,104 
Not. Sep. 
76 


392,361 
264:701 


6, 916 98,967 


175, 1932 
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Materials on Hand, December 31—Class I Railroads Millions of Dollars 
Rail—New Cross S 

Fuel Days’ andS.H. Months’ Ties Months’ So 

(000) Stock* (000) Stock* (000) Stock* 


$40,000 $45,000 3.9 $95,000 8.1 
0 44,700 101,200 
49,250 86,150 
47,600 66,700 
33,600 50,950 
36,885 47,297 
34,275 42,020 
40,542 
54,622 
54,716 
51,359 
50,967 
48,426 
49,572 
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47,864 


Stores 

Stock Months’ Scrap Months’ Total 

(000) Stock* (000) Stock* (000) 
$292,000 $472,000 
430,900 
374,331 
316,620 
291,291 
297,465 
279,999 
307,245 
385,274 
317,562 
327,236 
334,445 
460,099 
503,901 


Ww 
wn 
~ 
oo 


338,839 
374,899 
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* Days’ or Months’ Stock based on average consumption per day or month 
during previous year. 





compared to 62 days on January 1, 1942; 35 days in the 
Great Lakes region, as compared to 36 days one year 
previous ; 45 days in the Central Eastern region, as com- 
pared to 40 days previously ; 37 days on the Pocahontas 
railroads, as compared to 31 days previously; 58 days 
on the Southern roads, as compared to 48 days previous- 
ly; 43 days in the Northwestern region, as compared to 
45 days previously ; 34 days in the Central Western re- 
gion, as compared to 68 days previously; and 56 days 
in the Southwestern region, as compared to 45 days a 
year before. 




















Cross Tie Facts 

Materials and Supplies in Stock on the Railroads 

Cross ties on January 1, 1943, represented an 8.9 of the United States January 1 Each Year Unadjusted 
months’ supply on roads in the New England region, as for Differences in Material Costs 

compared to 12.0 months on January 1, 1942; 9.7 months 

in the Great Lakes region, as compared to 10.4 months 





1929 
1930 
Materials and Supplies on Hand—United States Railroads* ‘93! 


Per Cent Per Cent 1932 
f 1933 





° o 
Amount Reduction Op. Rev. Op. Exp. 1934 


$244,932.000 $ 

246,790,000 +1,858,000 
300,601,000 +53,811,000 
278,940,000 21.661,000 
248,888,000 30,052,000 
333,361,000 +84,473,000 
514,051.000 +180,690,000 
641,759,000 +127,708,000 
608,527,000 33,232,000 
767,267.000 +158,740,000 
676,125,000 91,142,000 
556,260,000 119,865,000 
693,078,000 +136,818,000 
569,690,000 123,388,000 
535,126,000 34.564,000 
561,007,000 +25,881,000 
532,063,000 28,944.000 
478,625,000 53,438,000 
477,051,000 1,574,000 
437.375,000 39,676,000 
379,992,000 57,383,000 
321,595,000 58,397,000 
296,069,000 25,526.000 
302,346,000 +6,277,000 

17,786,000 
311,738,000 +27,178,000 
390,371,000 +78,633,000 
322,161,000 68,210,000 
331,716,000 +9,555,000 
339,156,000 +7,440,000 


9 
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42. 
121. 1935 


ny 1936 
11.9 1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 94 
1942 
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Average Number of Months’ Supply of Crossties on Hand 
January 1, 1943, Based on the Average Monthly Disburse- 
ments During the Previous Year 
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a year before ; 6.9 months in the Central Eastern region, 
as compared to 8.3 months; 5.6 months’ supply in the 
Pocahontas region, as compared to 16.0 months previ- 
ously ; 5.0 months in the Southern region, as compared 
to 5.3 months previously ; 9.5 months in the Northwest- 

466,170,000  +127°014’000 ern region, as compared to 9.0 months previously ; 11.0 

510,647,000  +44,477,000 months in the Central Western region, as compared to 
* Includes Class I, II, III and Switching and Terminal Railroads. 10.2 months previously; and 4.7 months in the South- 
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Fuel — Rail-New r Rail—Old Crossties 
On Hand ~ oo Used ~ -—— On Hand — —— —_ — Hand -— — oN On Hand ———. 
Inc. Day's Inc. Day’s Dec. 31 Ine. Dec. 31 _ Ine. 1942 Ine. Dec. 31 Inc. Ine. Month's 
Dec. Bi: Stock 1942 % New % New % 1d Y% 1d Dec. 3 \ % Stock 
§ 140 $493,512 32 $32,872 ‘19 $107,825 48 $28,392 20 $5,053 $67,613 —20 10.0 
8 13 3,498,982 34 672 —98 131,447 —20 88,8 —18 70,278 36,752 —67 3.7 
32 6,078,017 21 42,136 — 550,753 20 198,843 5 344,346 673,685 6 13, 
200 846,856 —6 9,482 4 42,350 —5 56,040 —11 35,211 13,77€ —2- if; 
60 1,873,114 12 2,85: 4 68,044 275 70,633 32 40,066 265, 88 8, 
75 7,669,154 29 116,875 17 825,498 12 83,283 —60 967,626 253, —55 4, 
120 540,066* —14 45,553t 30 16,358t *° Not Sep. es ot Sep 54,252 155 5, 
59 20,999,701 260,449 a 1,742,275 oe 526,007 oe 1,462,580 1,426,028 . a 
47 111 35 1,112 40T 14,508 44 16,094 3905 —35 1,4 
10 30. 38 3,757 —73 2,165 —31 i, ‘969 10,03° 5T 3. 
50 71,528 15 573,276* 41 128,944 12 312, 204* 449,363f 23 13. 
44 085 —51 364,731 32 254,522 113 278, 636 31 32. 7. 
95 None '- None aa 17,520 —30 42)49 8 19,06 —6 10. 
75 55 4,570 —651 11,062 37 3,842 3,224 —25 1.0 
24 170,270 6T 910,870 1 249,764 78 459, 789 452,081 —25 7, 
150 6,54 2 35,390 133 164,161 108 a 4 1995 190,395 1 
0 9,821 ay 36,407 25 15,231 5T 12365 6 8,130 3 10. 
ce & Segtpeee 5 25,532 180 47,166 ae 20,739 —50 61, 1675 37,963 22 14, 
Lehigh Valley.. 36 23,021 —46 320,154 4T 147,308 126 261,216 230,903- —18 7, 
prenpneshela 0,9. 20 None fo 20,11 18 16,79: 120 17,670 11,422 47: Y; 
ee EPR Fa Oe ae 6, 17 9,196 —48 17,97 06 3,615 Be 2,282 3,630, 125 2.7 
New York Central 25 1,613,669t 11 6,391,896 —2 it Sep. Sr Not Sep. 5,012,041# 8 10.6 
fe Ae Te reg 323,242 41 20 5,364 —12 8,74 18 147,705 | 13¢ 210,369 591,86 47 9. 
MW, 8.00 Weiss. eee 201,777 = 155 75 59 —93 +70) 4T 12,626 19 3,08 92,918 cr in. 
N. ee oss Ooo shh cS ae 23, —36 360 486 —35 13,500 —36 39,800 6T 7; 26,703 7T 13.2 
ere Marguette................ 452,163 35 45 14,154 34 313,283 1 170,690 16 221,106 641,240 —3 10.2 
Pitts. & Shawmut.............. 8,033 152 37 »464 50T 38,420 ih 11,835 4T 4,30: 13,1 —l1 3. 
Pitts., Shaw. & Nor............ ‘ 2,326 35 8 882 —96 14,629 180 1,756 —73 17,089 1,319 —75 8.7 
WRENS chino o cl oa ta Pearse 409; 245 15 35 80,848 -168 424,610 —32 127,094 —18 398, "901 344,056 —26 5.7 
GREAT LAKES REGION?... 6,740,561 .o 35 69,770,282 ws 2,054,903 10,104,315 ore 1,557,838 we 2,561,279 8,465,024 ; 9.7 
pS OS SOR ees ee 4, 55 8 186,524 13 2.336 0 8,8 —78 1,931 —57 11,203 38,700 62 F 
Baltimore & Ohio. 22: ./2252217! 1,424,727 180 31 17,181, ‘412 28 172,39 122 1,250,131 —8 264,960 —7 698,98. 962,315 —13 4.7 
LASS. & SR ane 87,32 3T 52 611, 22 —2 10,054 —50 28,394 —50 591 —81 14,29: 30,431 —7 2 
Bessemer & Lake Be. 5.6 55 whey 176,489 27 94 682,481 13 5,191 —45 177,223 —1 51,145 45 74,747 13,644 —36 5 
SNE PEELS 556s ouib eh ows 1's 473,370 35 39 4,448,149 25 18,538 —68 270,516 41 8 2 61 185,259 258 519 32 = «12, 
Je 2 3 ee Create 142,218 —15 45 1,195,178 15 11,055 66 200,321 —26 79,833 34 175,568 148,182 2 x 
BO By Wes orate sss s ova 0d bo bw oie 1,434 144 88 256,864 26 4,09 100 41,551 —50 3,733 —84 30,31 97,545 225 22, 
SS es ear aes eee 73,577 190 59 457,484* —11 114,273t 17 60,538t —45 Not Sep. Ee Not Se 73,577 —19 12. 
1 yD AS ae a ee 7,230 75 60 353,8 —-1 44,268 168 73,23: 260 43,670 66 56,315 1€4,597 —15 24, 
3 > Are ee ce 108,444 77 36 1,107,. 14 90,861 25 227,797 —9 47,902 —15 154,141 279,193 124 13. 
fl. Term... . 13,430 175 49 99,942 15 145 —95 67,50 34 10,374 5 30,209 68,046 —1 12.0 
Long Island. 2:2: 78,843 50 23 1,207,002 18 203,066 —4 251,401 6T 32,88 —9 99,162 196,805 --4 3 
ennsylvania.... 5,275,280 40 54 35, ;610,508 30 584,789 —68 5,122,594 26 969,619 1 3,527,638 3,105,567# —17 6. 
Penna.-Reading S. L. 48,80 74 46 "627,7 64 28 3,777 75 7,86 —9 16,202 —7 43,43 1,233 100 5. 
SR Rare ease: 779,145 —10 4d 6,427,588 20 35,325 12 189,783 —14 31,257 —15 113,503 365,146 58 8.1 
Staten ) pita dita oon th & uhha tw vp 5,780 = 30 68,968 2 Non * 5,29 se 11,552 ae 51,994 19,338 -. ae 
4 4 ENUM soe. .0/5S +0 biackg 148,003 32 29 1,826,103 50 16,674 —43 253,146 16 21,491 50 77,312 392,704 —1 20.0 
FES ha Sabo baes hoe es 82,389 —33 27 1,099,851 14 39, ‘458 —57 299, ‘058 20 90,118 2 156, "399 146, ‘405 —17 6.3 
CENTRAL EASTERN REG.t 8,953,593 ah 45 72,836,784 - 1,346,349 a 8,506,855 . 1,694,882 a 5,586,191 6,331,516 -» 68 
Chesapeake & Ohio............. 608,531 20 30 7,273,883 22 197,590 173 1,116,441 —27 124,353 —45 1,138,434 691,440 —10 7.8 
tg og 3 Western. 625,457 78 40 5,753,276* 20 94,082t —81 1 784, +7 55T 2 Not Sep ie Not Sep. 860,417 4 5.2 
ye? eRe 202,365 70 41 1,798,814 58 11,558 —77 118,905 60 41,666 43 64,435 190,731 10 7.4 
Visteon. eeu svade det A 197,712 44 63 1,152 ‘409 2 79, "342 101 387,350 —29 146,235 —32 272,489 423,330 28 22.0 
POCAHONTAS REGIONt?.. 1,634,065 oR 37 15,978,382 oa 382,572 ae 3,377,451 aa 312,254 a 1,475,358 2,165,918 .. 4.6 
Atlanta & W. P. Sys............ 350,783 110 89 1,455,158 45 8,204 —32 244,5) 55 48, 130 10,102 11,168 20 «4.6 
Riss Reds cxshe.s o's we wae os 141,766 36 95 542,261 26 None a. 177,632 4T 52,986 10T 5,564 32,403 24 2.5 
Atlantic Coast ee 1,509,140 24 70 7,969,112 54 55,065 —56 425,782 5 241,754 —11 506,456 421,480 5 
Central of a sa 6 ir ale Wind uk 8b 54,992 78 30 1,860,759 20 051 30 199,316 —2 77,021 5 145,781 276,435 —30 7.3 
RE 8 rere 52,311 6 490 2,0. 22 115 ) 





OR aah at eal 1,869,618 
CM, TOU. oe oo 8s Sc Mevintan ob 20,453 

SOUTHERN REGIONt...... 7,846,802 
Chicag i ASR eee 716,824 
Chicago om SAS 131,819 

















ey PR ae a 146,877 2,365,944 7 78,238 
90 1,891,579 28 129,333 88 146,619 
200 361,91 33 03 —4 47,801 
2 202,60 16 34,295 —32 15,791 
70 8,602,399 14 551,077 ap 834,973 
13 206,430 2 3,560 100 46,009 
305 143.316 13 3,493 —25 14 
40 617,646 10 12,268 6T 172,637 
43 3,102,345 18 30,450 100 425,524 
19 6,693,512 30 245,066 —38 1,387,403 
: 26 66,3 35 229 a None 
i. 21 1,153,831* 40 11,700t 90 748,505t 
NORTHWESTERN REG.t 5,179,130 43 43,121,898 1,671,799 a 5,969,887 
91,3 19 1,796,312 50 35,201 —38 359,192 
50 22,065,660 28 720,379 —38 2,056,622 
50 6,156,364 12 409 —70 »341,720 
18 7,877,510 31 326,173t —22 1,885,249t 
65 777,728 25 ,590 18 
17 3,766,400 49 97,496 8T 306,283 
79 56, 68 514 0 804 
39 53,704* a 14,111¢ —25 12,344f 
60 296,045 22 15 Ae None 
27 25,926,62 18 398.095 150 2,538,165 
114 )7,07 AD 17,265 me : 
30 22,988,559* 30 1,484,079t —59 4,452,714f 
9 582 46 25,945 —12 583 
17 2,789,396 28 119, 056 —36 422,486 
CENTRAL WESTERN REG.{ 8,909,532 ce 34 95,328,969 oe 3,484,467 ay 13,395,172 
Kansas City Sou................ 399,853 60 68 1,887,318 65 2,139 —73 555,926 
Kansas City Term.¢ 90 4 2 33,123 40 12,082 —3 7,33 
La. & Ark.. 119,436 —22 36 674,002 40 35,638 18 180,524 
Mo. & Ark 8,888 ire 24 134,325 48 None ae Non 
- 3 OS ey ee 323,965 78 33 3,471,518 64 3,164 —53 304,423 
AST Ts Tees ce 557,623 —57 28 7,348,800 —S8 Not Sep. .e Not Sep. 
Gull. Const ERE Ds 14,249 7 85 1,328,940 26 38,130 120 149,840 
Intl. Great Nor.@............... 463,023 25 134 1,251,377 33 9,0! —88 02,805 
Se © Oars 742,86¢€ 13 44 6,272,610 44 623,462t 3T - 1,130,910 
8t. Oe SS eee 1,885 32 120 2,422,345 78 1,68 7,202 
Term. 1 SO aS eee 182,45 —3 15 798,877 14 20,082 99,610 
Texas Dh bbalns ots Anca sees 766,189 12 55 5,073,668 48 95,892 —14 1,127,385 
Texas & Pacific. 2222222222122: 793,032 —17 127 2,278,921* 28 48, 294t —84 780, 197+ 
SOUTHWESTERN REG.}... 4,513,737 56 29,563,507 870,276 4,086,567 
og | SE reais | $47,104,542 42 $407,362,034 $10,961,557* $55,226,535¢ 
¢ Totals of ipo Roads as reported 4 Not included in region tota t New and Relay T Time 
.325,726 New Ralls and $5. 56358 831 Unclassified $36,703,848 veel ‘Ralls and $18, 522, veil ‘Unetass ed 


tt $23,960,753 Old Rails and 
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$3,249,084 Unclassified 













































































None 
122,461 
109,951 

None 


68 48 
26 35 

2° 48 
—32 42 
230 28 











59,762,511 


6,614,684 
1,712,687 






































890,742 


44,684 
56,547 


4 Including Scrap not reported separate 








8,044,013 


680,467 
190,114 





























135 

357,180 25 975,172 962,971 
Not Sep. ee it Sep. 17,007 
2,347,201 ne 4,620,845 6,108,939 
504,643 16 731,034 1,303,827 
26,638 —l1 102,165 145,198 






























































118,816 63,450 266,861 
—44 80,075 2 96,533 238,276 
—l 21,824 140 18,122 43,490 
T 14,725 —32 4,887 18,396 
—16 Not Sep =f 588, 9 1,798,915 
110 12,667 85 18,029 8,281 
2T 45,651 —33 16,162 4,490 
—5 49,767 1 103,636 164,840 
2 178,040 80 157,147 403,902 
—15 433,829 23 517,595 1,647,790 
a 15,717 —63 22,729 27,49 
40 NotSe cu Not Sep. 309,338 
1,502,392 .. . 2,440,389 8,919,111 
130 61,427 —19 100,3 243,011 
—45 739,754. 1,514,499 4,712,632 
—33 Not Sep. Se 1,022,389 2,594, 
—28 Not Sep. 8 ot Sep. 1,093,918 
43,128 . 70 129,261 103,366 
—38 95,076 152,428 210,305 
100 16,919 210 41,998 66,948 
ie ot Sep. co, eNOe Sep, 43,950 
ae 408 —95 41,012 21,641 
—id 583,924 22 1,042,273 698,414 
ir 13,4 = 65,19 46,19 
—8s Not Sep. ~ ot Se 1,645,330 
13T 4,47 4 2,429 53,672 
7T 128,632 68 116,080 127,681 
BY 1,687,175 .. 4,327,961 11,661,866 
60 65,026 —24 201,832 353,671 
—19 661 —86 11:729 32,990 
—54 70,499 —27 342, "338 115,846 
ae 4,751 —17 620 7,512 
i 95,675 7 287°06 069 350,215 
eo 632,441 .. 3, 249 084t 1,591,257 
—100 45,732 135 1,086 141,759 
70 B3:377 53 86.275 153,355 
56 t Sep. a Not Sep. 122,175 
—99 96,862 —64 8,271 208,160 
70 10,348 120 17,055 29,821 
170 328,499 68 not! 020 568,259 
1 Not Sep. .. ” Not Sep. 390,340 
1,293,753 R 4,735,234 3,707,435 
$10,921,5024*- .. $27,209,837+1$48.785,867 


ross and Switch Ties 


S * Estimated #C 
44 $10,289,061 Old Rails and $632,441 Unclassified 
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* Excluding Scrap not reported separatel, 

















—34 
150 10.3 
~«. 6 
—20 8.9 
125 4.7 








—30 6.5 
115 10. 
2 «5. 
—63 2. 
86. 9. 
—C i 
—37 3. 
—21 5, 
—14 7. 
40 ll. 
—47 C5. 
150 9.8 
-. Oe 
140 5. 
1 19. 
2 9. 
—15 10. 
22. 11. 
50. 13. 
18 5. 
44 14, 
170 2. 
16 4. 
<a 
—4 7. 
28 (3. 
—47: 4. 
11.0 
8 5.3 
—12 . 10.4 
—14 2. 
150 1. 
—22 2. 
—19 8. 
115 3. 
8. 7%. 
—83 2. 
—31 5. 
64 «#6. 
—5 3.6 
44. 8.3 
.. 
Vf 
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1,168,044 


63,11 
1,624,086 
47,047,869 
1,126,009 
17,925,902 
9,020,768 
503,410 


4 
116,239 
209 


36,60 
16: 
1,7% 
95,626,591 


1,298,386 
211,532 


$28,208,721 


856.287... $369,779,2386 
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16 
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7,509,334 
579,107 


17,184,849 
313,304 
68,282 
3,781,234 
3,867,517 
199;2 
179,805 
6,285,881 
3,155,999 
163,469 
533,475 
554 























67,710,192 


206,178 
16,121,251 
54 














93,743,762 


6,491,639 
9,599,625 
1,606,644 
3,306,167 


21,004,075 
1,444,812 
469,217 


7,277,494 
1, 2 












































63,625,974 


9,389,160 
1,061,191 


1,781,012 
2,285,834 
462,3 
156,089 
14,317,044 
328,772 
372,934 
1,135,711 
3,036,827 
10,882,670 
111,341 
2,012,021 
64,320,301 
1,557,044 
27,177,014 
12,716,748 
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174,048 
20,074,928 
41,623,092 

249,812 
2,299,535 
121,369,631 
2,119,075 
278,172 
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western region, as compared to 9.4 months previously. 
Almost all railroads follow the practice of purchasing 
ties green and storing in yards for several months of 
seasoning and treatment. 

Tie inventories on January 1 of this year, in dollars, 
showed a decline from a year ago, amounting to 35 per 
cent on the Ann Arbor; 25 per cent on the Erie; 18 per 
cent on the Lehigh Valley; 26 per cent on the Wabash; 
13 per cent on the Baltimore & Ohio; 36 per cent on 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie; 17 per cent on the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Wheeling & Lake Erie; 10 per cent on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; 30 per cent on the Central of 
Georgia; 17 per cent on the Séaboard; 34 per cent on 
the Southern ; 20 per cent on the Chicago & North West- 
ern; 30 per cent on the Omaha; 21 per cent on the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis; 14 per cent on the Soo; 15 per 
cent on the Rock Island; 4 per cent on the Union Pa- 
cific; 19 per cent on the Southern Pacific; 83 per cent 
on the St. Louis-San Francisco; and 31 per cent on the 
St. Louis Southwestern. Of the railroads reporting, 72 
had less than a 12 months’ supply of ties on January 1, 
in the terms of the prevailing rate of consumption, 38 
had less than 6 months’ supply and 18 had less than a 3 
months’ supply. 

There were 49 railroads whose materials on hand, ex- 
clusive of fuel, rail and cross ties, on January 1, repre- 
sented less than a 6 months’ stock based on the average 
monthly consumption in 1942, while 3 roads reported 
less than 3 months’ stock. Stores stocks averaged 2.6 
months on the Alton; 4.5 months on the Boston & 
Maine; 5.4 months on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; 4.9 on the Erie; 4.0 on the Lehigh Valley; 
4.3 on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis; 4.5 on the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western; 3.5 on the Balti- 
more & Ohio; 4.2 on the Pennsylvania and the Western 
Maryland ; 4.8 on the Wheeling & Lake Erie; 5.4 on the 
Atlantic Coast Line; 4.4 on the Illinois Central; 4.9 on 
the Seaboard; 4.7 on the Southern; 4.3 on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; 3.2 on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western; and 5.7 on the Southern Pacific. 

Total materials in the hands of railroads in the aggre- 
gate on January 1, 1943, were equivalent to 10.9 per 
cent of the operating expenses for 1942. 

The tables give the January 1, 1943, inventories and 
previous consumption of materials on different roads, as 
reported by railroads to the Railway Age or estimated 
as indicated. Changes in inventory and consumption 
were determined by comparison with the figures reported 
the year previous.. The days’ or months’ supply was 
computed by dividing the consumption in 1942 by 12 to 
obtain a theoretical average monthly consumption and 
by dividing the result into the material balance. Ac- 
counting prices are not wholly uniform because of the 
differences in the manner of interpreting rules of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Moreover, inventory 
and consumption figures are influenced by differences in 
the practice of valuing second hand and reclaimed mate- 
rial, and there are also differences in practices of charg- 
ing material out of stock and in disposing of unservice- 
able materials which are included in stock balances. 
Comparisons are facilitated, however, by separating 
classes of material which are governed by different poli- 
cies and conditions or which are controlled by different 
departments, and uniformity has been promoted by 1 
cluding ties at treating plants and by specifying that ma- 
terials reported as used should be restricted to the value 
of materials issued to close accounts. For further com- 
parisons with previous years, reference is made to the 
Railway Age of April 4, 1942, March 29, 1941, April 6, 
1940, and April 15, 1939. ; 
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More Evidence on Engine Pay Basis 


Effect of President’s action, freezing wages, on the 






unions’ demands argued—Western lines begin case 


- 


ECAUSE they were of the opinion that the Presi- 
B dent’s order of April 8 freezing wages and prices, 

“is the end of the wage rate increase issues in the 
Diesel case,” the Southeastern lines, on April 9, sud- 
denly brought their case to.an end. In explanation of 
the action, Sydney A. Alderman, counsel for the car- 
riers, said: 

“I have come to the conclusion that the further witnesses I had 
to present to the board would have given testimony practically 
cumulative to testimony that is already in the record. For that 
reason, and by reason of developments yesterday as well as on 
Friday of last week, I have concluded not to offer further testi- 
mony for the Southeast. 

“The developments to which I refer are the President’s veto of 
the Bankhead Farm Bill and the Executive order issued last 
night which is the last chapter in the stabilization program. In 
my opinion the latter order is the end of the wage rate increase 
issues in this case. 

“The board will recall the provision of the Executive order 
under which the board is appointed, which requires that, as to 
any recommendation which it may make to the President, it 
must certify that those recommendations are in accordance with 
the stabilization program. In my opinion, you cannot possibly 
recommend the wage rate increases asked by either of the 
brotherhoods and make a certificate that your recommendation 
is in accordance with the stabilization program. 

“Therefore, I think the wage issues in this case are dead. I 
think that the issue as to extra men is virtually concluded by 
this manpower provision in the Executive order signed yester- 
day. For. those reasons I do not intend further to cumulate 
repetitious evidence and I am closing for the Southeast.” 


Donald Richberg, counsel for the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen & Enginemen, doubted whether in the 
new Executive order there has been any departure or 
any intended departure from the language or the intent 
of previous orders: 


“I think there is no question that the same policy which the 
President wants the National War Labor Board to follow, he 
wants followed by the panels created under his order. That 
does not mean, however, that panels created under the latest 
order are to follow and live in the reflected light of decisions of 
the National War Labor Board. Whether the proposals pre- 
sented here are correctly and rightly carried out is a matter to 
be submitted to this board, but so far as the propositions are 
concerned every one is placed on the basis that there is an 
inequity in the incentive wage scale by which it does not provide 
4 proper relationship between one worker and another, which 
should be corrected. 

“There is absolutely nothing in the order of the President that 
prevents applying for the fixing of a proper wage scale, where 
there is not any wage scale at all. It is obviously not a wage 
increase, when you apply for the fixing of a scale on a new type 
of power.” 


Mediation Might Follow Oral Argument 


The question as to whether the board might resort to 
mediation as a means of settling the disputes was raised 
by Donald Richberg who, on April 9, asked the board to 
make known its intention so that the parties could pro- 
ceed accordingly and perhaps avoid the work that would 

necessitated in the preparation of argument. The 
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chairman, in discussing the question of mediation, said : 


“Both sides have made remarks, from time to time, that have 
led me to think that there was good reason and opportunity for 
mediation. I had thought, without consulting my associates that 
the thing to do was to go ahead and keep taking the evidence 
and then, at the conclusion of the evidence, try a day at media- 
tion. Then if mediation failed, go on with the argument.” 


After a recess during which the members of the board 
discussed the matter, the chairman announced that the 
board would like to have oral argument made immedi- 
ately upon the conclusion of the evidence before under- 
taking any mediation. 


No Work for Additional Men 


When the hearing opened on April 9, two witnesses 
for the Southeastern lines had not completed their testi- 
mony ; these did so before Mr. Alderman closed the case. 

If additional railway engineers and firemen are em- 
ployed on Diesel-electric locomotives, to comply with the 
demands of the enginemen’s brotherhoods, “these addi- 
tional men would not have enough work to do to keep 
them occupied or awake,” testified Robert Hunt, assist- 
ant general superintendent of motive power of the Sea- 
board Air Line: 


“In my opinion such a demand for extra ‘men on Diesel loco~ 
motives is wholly unreasonable. The work of the one fireman 
(helper) on a multiple unit Diesel locomotive of two or even 
three or four units is very light compared with the work of a 
fireman on a steam locomotive, even if the steam locomotive is 
stoker-fired. It is not sufficient to interfere with his proper 
compliance with operating rules and it certainly is not sufficient 
to divide the work up. The fireman on the multiple unit Diesel 
can readily arrange his routine tours of the engine units so as to 
leave him adequate time for making necessary observations from 
the cab. In addition, the engineer at all times can make all 
necessary observations and the fireman, if in the cab, cannot see 
anything that the engineer cannot always also see. 

“If such additional firemen were placed on rear units of mul- 
tiple unit Diesels they would have practically no duties to per-~ 
form. The result of putting such extra men on the rear units 
would be either that they would get in the way of each other, 
each interfering with the work of the other, or that they would 
probably congregate in the cab and interfere with the work of 
the engineer and of the front unit fireman.” — 

Discussing the demands of the firemen for a change 
in the basis upon which their wage rates are calculated, 
Mr. Hunt said: 

“If the wage basis of firemen were changed from weight on 
drivers, which is the correct measure of the hauling capacity and 
productive effciency of the locomotive, to the total weight of the 
1ocomotive, the result would be that the fireman would get a 
second premium for speed on top of the speed premium which he. 
has already received. In my opinion, weight on drivers is the 
only logical and accurate basis for the pay of engine crews, and. 
is just as logical today as it was when it was first generally 
accepted as the correct wage basis.” 

The demands of locomotive firemen for changes in the 
method of determining their basic rates of pay repre- 
sent merely an attempt to secure wage increases, A. J. 
Graham, trainmaster on the Norfolk & Western, testified 
for the Southeastern lines: 














































“The weight of locomotives on their driving wheels is still the 
fairest, the most practical, and the most logical basis for fixing 
the wages of engineers and firemen on coal-burning steam loco- 
motives. If total locomotive weight is related to any charac- 
teristic of locomotive condition or performance, other than the 
comfort and safety of the fireman, it is most closely related to 
locomotive speed. But the fireman, as well as the engineer, is 
already specially compensated for speed on his existing basis 
of pay, under which he is paid either on miles run or on hours 
worked, whichever is first accomplished.” 


Western Lines Begin Their Case 


Upon completion of the discussion of the Executive 
order, the Western lines began their case. It covers the 
proposals of both the engineers and the firemen, that is 
the engineers’ demands for engineers, the firemen’s case 
for firemen and the firemen’s demand for engineers. 
Previous testimony of the Eastern and Southeastern lines 
that is typical, counsel of the Western railroads pointed 
out, should be considered in connection with the West- 
ern case. Because it would be impracticable to call 
witnesses from each of the 72 Western roads, they have 
organized their witnesses and their testimony on the 
basis of the subject matter involved. 

The demands of railway engineers and firemen for 
the employment of additional men on various types of 
electric and Diesel-electric locomotives were character- 
ized as “make-work” schemes, unjustified at any time 
and particularly unjustified at the present, by A. L. 
Coey, general superintendent of the Union Pacific, in 
his testimony for the Western lines: 


“Diesel passenger and freight service is of such recent origin 
that it probably can be said that its history is in the future. The 
outcome of this hearing may determine if it is to live, or die in 
its infancy. Speaking further in the same vein, it can be said 
that it was a child of the depression. The initial success of the 
first trains in attracting passenger business back to the rails 
started a new chapter in railroad history. 

“Among the first to share in the enthusiasm and to vision the 
increased emoluments that would accrue to them were the loco- 
motive engineers who, by action in their 1933 convention, decided 
that such a valuable offspring should have no less than two nurse- 
maids. Examined in a clear’ light, it may be found that this 
request arose from the union’s plans to make work for its mem- 
bership. 

“The fact that enginemen in the past had obtained the right to 
operate new power, regardless of its type, was the principal 
consideration in choosing steam enginemen to run Diesel loco- 
motives. It was not’a question of securing the best talent avail- 
able. Thus we find that the economic factors of one era gave 
the enginemen the right to man new power, and the economic 
plight of another era brought forth demands for the use’ of 
additional men on locomotives. However, in the short period 
of time that has elapsed since these make-work policies were 
formulated, the economic picture has changed to such an extent 
that manpower conservation is paramount. 

“The engineers and firemen have made repeated attempts to 
usurp the managerial functions of determining the number of 
men reasonably required to perform a given task safely, ade- 
quately and efficiently. Regardless of the various and varying 
reasons advanced, these attempts have a common root in the 
make-work theory, under which the carriers would be com- 
pelled to support extra and unneeded employees, to the detriment 
of railroad efficiency. 

“We are confronted with a problem of adding useless and 
unnecessary men to an industry which is already burdened with 
employees who work far short of their fair manpower obligation, 
even in peacetime. If their demands were granted, they would 
not add so much as one ton-mile or one passenger-mile to the 
capacity of the transportation machine involved. Their only 
effect would be to add. to the. cost of transportation. 

“If economical and efficient operations are to be achieved in 
the railroad industry in a way that will benefit the men, the 
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public, and the industry in the future, no better time presents 
itself for the industry to become more efficient. In the accom: 
plishment of this end it is essential to eliminate unnecessary 
men, to utilize the full time of those now employed, and to refuse 
to countenance a waste of manpower.” 


The wages paid by the railroads to engine crews on 
10 of the outstanding Diesel-powered passenger trains 
in the West would be more than doubled if the demands 
of the unions were granted, H. E. Roll, chief per- 
sonnel officer of the Missouri Pacific, testified. Mr. 
Roll presented figures covering one run, in a single di- 
rection only, of these 10 “crack”’ Western trains. At 
present, the total wages paid engineers and firemen for 
each one-direction run of these 10 trains, combined, 
amount to $2,535.60. Under the unions’ demands. 
this total would be increased to $5,476.40, an increase of 
more than 100 per cent. The 10 trains covered by Mr. 
Roll’s study include the Super Chief, the City of Port- 
land, the Twin Cities Zephyr, the City of Los Angeles, 
the Hiawatha, the City of San Francisco, the Texas 
Zephyr, the Panama Limited, the Colorado Eagle and the 
Denver Rocket. 

Each one-direction run of these 10 trains, combined, 
covers 13,775 miles but because of various allowances 
engine crews are paid for a total of 15,052 miles, Mr. 
Roll’s figures showed. For each one-direction run of 
these 10 trains as a whole, 93 engineers are now em- 
ployed, he said. If these men were on an 8-hour day 
basis, only 45 engineers would be required. The engi- 
neers, however, are demanding that 186 engineers be 
employed. The 93 engineers now used. work an average 
of 3.28 hours per run and receive, for those hours, 1.62 


-basic days’ pay. Their earnings per hour range from 


a minimum of $2.69 to a maximum of $8.71, and average 
$4.59, equivalent to $36.72 for an 8-hour day. The pres- 
ent average cost to the railroads in engineers’ wages per 
train hour is $4.59: the engineers’ demands would in- 
crease this hourly cost to $10.98. For each one-direction 
run of these 10 trains, combined, engineers’ wages 
amount to $1,403.37; the engineers’ demands would in- 
crease this cost to $3, 357.04. 

Similarly, Mr. Roll’s figures showed that for each one- 
direction run of these 10 trains, combined, 92 firemen 
are now employed. If these men were on an 8-hour day 
basis, only 45 firemen would be required. The firemen, 
however, are demanding that 181 firemen be employed. 
The 92 firemen now used work an average of 3.31 hours 
per run and receive, for those hours, 1.64 basic days’ 
pay. Their earnings per hour range from a minimum of 
$2.05 to a maximum of $7.02, and average $3.71, equiva- 
lent to $29.68 for an 8-hour day. The present average 
cost to the railroads in firemen’s wages per train hour 1s 
$3.71: the firemen’s demands would increase this hourly 
cost to $6.94. For each one-direction run of these 10 
trains, combined, firemen’s wages now amount to 
$1,132.23; the firemen’s demands would increase this 
cost to $2, 119.36. 

On these 10 Diesel-powered passenger trains, Mr. 
Roll stated, the engineers and firemen each earn, on the 
average, a day’s pay in two hours and two minutes. 


Decision May Determine Future of Diesel 


The decision in the present case may determine the 
future of Diesel locomotives upon American railroads, 
J. P. Morris, assistant chief of motive power and equip- 
ment of the Atchison, Topéka & Santa Fe, testified: 


“There is an impression that the Diesel locomotive. is some 
miraculous.machine which can move mountains. at: phenomena 
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speeds and perform other wonders at little or no cost, and for 
which there is no counterpart among steam locomotives. This 
js not true. No Diesel locomotive has yet been built which is 
capable of general transportation performance which cannot be 
equalled by steam locomotives, and the cost of operating Diesel 
locomotives may or may not be less than the cost of operating 
steam locomotives, depending upon many factors. 


“In the first place, the Diesel locomotive costs a great deal 
more than a steam locomotive of comparable service capacity. 
In the second place, costs of operating the Diesel locomotive in 
certain territories are greater than the costs of operating a steam 
locomotive. The greater flexibility of Diesel power just about 
offsets its greater original cost, so a railroad’s choice between 
Diesel and steam locomotives may depend, among other things, 
upon the cost and availability of fuel and water, the characteris- 
tics of the territory over which the railroad runs, or the supposed 
advertising appeal of Diesel service. Whether the Diesel loco- 
motive will continue to gain in favor with the American railroads 
may depend, to a’ large extent, upon the manner in which the 
present controversies are determined. If, as a result of this 
proceeding, the cost of operating Diesel locomotives is materially 
increased, the future of the Diesel passenger locomotive is not 
free from doubt.” 

Mr. Morris compared the present locomotive costs, 
per mile, of the three-unit Diesel passenger locomotives 
and of comparable steam locomotives, stating that the 
total locomotive expense, on the present basis, amounts 
to 68 cents per mile for the steam locomotives and to 
81 cents per mile for the Diesel locomotives—a margin 
of 13 cents per mile in favor of the steam locomotive. 
Under the proposals of the engineers and firemen, loco- 
motive expense per mile for the Diesels would be still 
further increased, he said, to $1.01. Continuing he said: 


“These figures show that the larger Diesel passenger locomo- 
tives cannot stand much additional cost, either in the form of 
wages or any other form of expense. These figures also show 
how important the issues involved in this case may be to the 
future of Diesel power. In my opinion, the original demands of 
the engineers and the firemen, if granted in their entirety, would 
have meant the end of Diesel power.on American railroads. 


_Mr. Morris discussed in some detail the present du- 
ties of enginemen in Diesel service, and the effect of the 
proposals to change the wage basis: 


“A fireman on a Diesel yard locomotive has less work to do 
than any other man employed by the American railroads. He 
makes no inspections; he makes no repairs. He has absolutely 
nothing to'do-except take signals given from the left-hand side 
of the train. As yard or switch crews work on the right-hand 
side of the cars or trains handled by them, the fireman, except in 
very exceptional and unusual cases, does nothing at all. 

“The new rates of pay proposed by the employees would pay 
the Diesel engineer 68 cents more than the steam engineer, and 
would pay the Diesel fireman 13 cents more than the steam fire- 
man. It is apparent that these proposals are unjust and unfair. 
The engineers and firemen already prefer assignments to Diesel 
switching locomotives over assignments to steam switching loco- 
motives. The Diesel assignments already are the preferred jobs. 
The proposals here involved would make the preferred jobs still 
more desirable. 

“Next to the fireman on a Diesel switcher, an engineer on a 
Diesel locomotive has the easiest job on the railroad. The 
engineer and fireman on Diesel power ride in a comfortable 
enclosed cab. They do not have to contend with the heat of 
the steam boiler. The hazards of their employment are consider- 
ably less than the hazards of running a steam locomotive. Both 

€ engineer and the firemen have a better view of the right-of- 
way. The riding qualities of the Diesel locomotives are much 
better than those of the steam locomotives, and the Diesel loco- 
motive is much easier to operate. 

_ The fireman’s job on the Diesel locomotive involves merely 
sitting in a comfortable seat and observing the right-of-way, 
except for an occasional trip, perhaps once every thirty minutes, 
back into the engine room to turn the purolators and observe 


(Continued on page 791) 
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Non-Op Hearings 
on Express Wages 


UCH concern was expressed at the opening of 
M the non-op wage hearings at Chicago on April 9 

over the effect on the railway labor disputes of 
the Presidential order, issued on the previous day, freez- 
ing wages and prices. Some of the railroad representa- 
tives in attendance expressed the belief that the order ap- 
plies to the pay increase demands of railway employees 
and that since railway employees have already received 
wage increases that exceed the “little steel” formula men- 
tioned in the order, there is nothing to be gained by con- 
tinuing the hearings. Some of the union representatives 
contended, on the other hand, that railroad employees’ 
wages have not kept pace with living costs and that in- 
creased wages could therefore be granted under section 
two of the order. 

In opening the session on the morning following the 
President’s action, Chairman I. Leo Sharfman said: 

“In the light of the Executive order issued by the President 
yesterday, particularly in its bearing upon wage matters, the 
board requests the parties—and that means all of the parties, 
and not merely those who happen to be involved at this particular 
stage of the proceedings—to submit to it any additional evidence 
or material which might prove helpful to the board.” 


Express Case Concluded 


The unions concluded the presentation of their tes- 
timony in support of the demand for higher wages for 
express employees on April 8. They used eight wit- 
nesses, including three general chairmen, three express 
messengers and two statisticians who reviewed the cor- 
porate structure of Railway Express Agency, described 
the work done by employees and introduced exhibits of 
express employee wages and comparisons of them with 
wages in other industries. 

W. J. MacGreevy, general manager of Railway. Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., testifying as the first witness for the 
agency on April 8, contended that express employees are 
not entitled to any wage increase: 

“The Railway Express Agency already is paying its employees 
214 cents per hour in excess of an award made a little more 
than a year ago by an Emergency Board appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; in other words 334% per cent more 
than the Emergency Board’s findings: Our employees have been 
enjoying this bonus since December 1, 1941. The cumulative 
effect of these and other circumstances can dictate but one con- 
clusion; that the express employees are not entitled to an increase 
in their wages.” 


Mr. MacGreevy voiced his objections to the unions’ 
attempts to force the Express Agency into the general 
railroad wage case: 

“There is a marked difference between express and railroad 
work. This difference generally has been recognized by various 
tribunals heretofore dealing with railroad and express wage de- 
mands to the extent that such demands have been heard separately 
and different treatment usually accorded them. The situation 
brought about by the present wage demands is no different in this 
respect from that in the past. The Express Agency case now 
before you continues to have separate and distinct characteristics 
which differentiate it from the railroad case and require separate 
consideration. 

“Wage rates in the express industry have little or no relation- 
ship to railroad rates of pay. This has been true since the very 
beginning of the express industry. 

“The express companies established their own wage scales 
without reference to prevailing practices on the railroads. 
Seldom, if ever, did the express companies collaborate or confer 
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with one another in the earlier days regarding rates of pay or 
other wage policies. Each company paid such wages in the 
various cities in which it operated as it deemed necessary. Very 
often there were substantial differences in the wages paid for 
the same type of work by two express companies in the same city. 

“The wages of railroad employees in that same city usually were 
different from the wage of the express company. Even where 
there is perhaps some basic similarity between express and rail- 
road work, variations in the duties and hours usually are such 
as to preclude any direct comparison. After all, there is not 
much similarity between express and railroad work. There are 
15 labor organizations which are parties to the present demands 
upon the railroad companies. Only the Clerks’, Machinists’ and 
Blacksmiths’ unions represent express employees and have made 
demands upon the Express Agency, and of these three the ma- 
chinists and blacksmiths together represent less than a thousand 
employees. The Express Agency has no engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen or switchmen—a group constituting about 23 
per cent of the entire body of railroad employees. 

“In your consideration of the Express Agency’s case, there- 
fore, it will be obvious that it cannot be handled in a routine 
way merely as ‘a branch or department of the railroad business. 
It is a separate and distinct entity. The express business and 
the railroad business are wholly dissimilar in character; their 


problems are different; the nature of the work in the two in- - 


dustries is different; the various classes of their employees 
largely are different; their rates of pay are different; their work- 
ing conditions are different. Finally, the representation of the 
largest group of express employees is divided between two or- 
ganizations, one of which is not even a standard railroad union 
and is not a party to this proceeding.” 


No Justifiable Basis for Increasing Wages 


“T do not see any justifiable basis for increasing the 
wages of our employees at the present time,” L. O. 
Head, president of Railway Express Agency, Inc., testi- 
fied : 


“The Express Agency cannot go on increasing wages, with 
resulting higher charges to the public, and still maintain its serv- 
ices and business at the same level. It will lose business and its 
employees will lose jobs, affecting their seniority and pensions. 
If the organization of the company is on a sound financial basis, 
it can meet its postwar problems in much better condition and 
with greater success than if it is required to meet them on a 
wage basis higher than it can afford. 

“An even more important factor at the moment, however, 
seems to me to be the necessity of preventing inflation. The 
President and Congress have taken definite action toward ac- 
complishing that result. I feel that it is the duty of all of us to 
do what we can to assist in the stabilization program. Indeed, 
I think it would be dangerous for us to do otherwise. Our em- 
ployees have had more than the full benefit of the increases in 
wages to which they are entitled under the provisions of the 
Stabilization Act to meet the increased cost of living. Certainly 
their rates of pay are not substandard, nor is there any basis for 
a claim of inequality or inequity.” 


After emphasizing the greatly changed and temporary 
nature of present express traffic, Mr. Head continued: 


“IT appreciate the necessities of our employees. I am sym- 
pathetic with their needs, but I know also that we must give 
consideration to the larger and more permanent viewpoint and 
that it is more important to have a wage level which will permit 
the continuance of the business rather than one which will dry 
up that business and result in a great reduction in our employment. 

“I have in mind also that through the process of collective 
bargaining over a long period of years and the consideration of 
our wages by various agencies of the government or boards ap- 
pointed by the government, the wages of our employees now are 
on a very high basis—high for the nature of the work and high 
in comparison with the wages paid for similar work in other 
employment. Of course, I have in mind the necessities of the 
business and the future of the Express Agency, and with full 
consideration of all factors I believe it would be most unfortunate 
if the wages of our employees were to. be further increased.” 
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The wages of express employees are now at an all- 
time high level, according to W. A. Benson, vice-presi- 
dent of Railway Express Agency, Inc. The average 
straight-time hourly earnings of express employees, Mr. 
Benson said, amounted to 93.7 cents in 1942 as compared 
with 71.5 cents in 1936, 69.8 cents in 1929, and 61.9 
cents in 1923. The 1942 average thus showed increases 
of 31 per cent over 1936, of 34 per cent over 1929, and 
of 51 per cent over 1923. Furthermore, he continued, 
the average annual earnings of express employees 
amounted to $2,278 in 1942, while the corresponding 
figures were $1,797 in 1936, $1,765 in 1929, and $1,565 
in 1923. 


42 Shipments 10 Per Cent Under ’29 


Mr. Benson told the Emergency Board that in 1929 
the number of shipments handled by the Railway Express 
Agency totaled 182,583,000. In 1942, the total number 
of shipments handled had declined to 165,025,000, a re- 
duction of 17,558,000. Similarly, he said, express reve- 
nue, amounting to $291,307,000 in 1929, had fallen to 
$254,371,000 in 1942, a drop of $36,936,000. But with 
these declines in the number of shipments and in express 
revenues, the payrolls of the company, he continued, rose 
from $103,611,000 in 1929 to $116,002,000 in 1942, an 
increase of $12,391,000. As a consequence, the propor- 
tion of total revenues consumed by wages increased from 
35 per cent in 1929 to 44 per cent in 1942. 

Average express revenue per shipment, Mr. Benson 
stated, was lower in 1942 than in 1929. Yet between the 
same two years, average wages paid per shipment in- 
creased from 57 cents to 70 cents. The proportion of 
operating expenses represented by wages rose from less 
than 73 per cent in 1929 to more than 80 per cent in 
1942. 

Mr. Benson presented in some detail figures of the 
1942 straight-time average hourly earnings of express 
employees, these hourly averages ranging from 83 cents 
for office attendants and adding and calculating machine 
operators to $1.64 for professional and subprofessional 
assistants. Vehicle and platform foremen, machinists, 
and other craftsmen averaged $1.06 per hour; train mes- 
sengers, $1.05; and head clerks and clerical specialists, 
$1.04. The over-all average for all employees was 93 
cents per hour. 

The demands of the unions for a wage increase of 
20 cents an hour would raise this figure to $1.13, an in- 
crease of 2144 per cent, Mr. Benson said. For the in- 
dividual classes of employees, he continued, the wage 
increase now demanded ranges from a minimum of 12 
per cent to a maximum of more than 24 per cent. On 
the basis of 1942 employment, Mr. Benson stated, the 
unions’ demands would mean to the Railway Express 
Agency a total increase in labor costs of $26,213,000. 


Express Wages Compared With Others 


The wages of express employees are higher than those 
paid for similar occupations in other industries, accord- 
ing to W. W. Owens, vice-president of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency and the last witness for the agency. “The 
duties of our terminal service employees,” Mr. Owens 
said, “are fairly comparable to those of consolidating and 
forwarding companies, and employees in the shipping 
and receiving rooms of large stores, warehouses, and 
similar enterprises not engaged directly in transporta- 
tion. Express employees generally receive higher rates 
of pay than are paid by other industries conducting cor- 
responding activities.” 
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Lines of the Southern Pacific, as described in 

Part I of this article, have necessitated thousands 
of changes in operating methods. Each division has 
heen required to study the new demands placed upon it 
and to revise its operations accordingly. The Shasta 
division, which was merged with the Sacramento divi- 
son in 1932, was re-established as a separate unit on 
uly 1, 1941, and the new superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Dunsmuir, Calif., has a complete divisional 
oganization to handle the difficult operations on this 
heavy-traffic, mountain division. This is an example of 
the many increases that have been made in supervisory 
orces in the operating department. ‘These have been 
made necessary not only by the heavy traffic but also 
because of the necessity for supervision and training of 
e large number of men recently hired. The S. P., 
owever, began training additional men for supervisory 
sitions as early as 1940, so that the situation in this 
respect is not as acute as it might have been otherwise. 

One of the radical changes has been brought about 
y the necessity for blackout and dim-out operations. In 
dllaboration with military and civil defense authorities, 
the S. P. has worked out an elaborate system for such 
perations. Many thousands of hoods have been man- 
wactured in the S. P. shops for screening locomotive 
lassification and head lights, marker lights on cabooses 
and on the rear of passenger trains, signals, switch lights 
nd station lights. Locomotive fireboxes are especially 
shielded to hide the glare and during blackouts the cab 
curtains are drawn, the headlights are dimmed and the 
customary white smoke from the engine stack is changed 
0 black smoke. 

All shades on passenger trains are drawn from sun- 
down to sunrise, while the windows of express cars and 
other car windows not equipped with shades or masking 

nels have been painted black for the duration. Under 
ordinary conditions, passenger cars are still fully lighted, 
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Table No. 1—Cars Handled Through Main Yards 
Los Angeles 1942 1941 1940 1939 

123,026 101,152 81,846 79,920 
110,945 86,568 77.001 72,562 
124,105 103,034 86,697 85,670 
118,934 105,324 84,352 83,044 
127,010 120,936 93.375 83,358 
131,314 121,472 97,156 89,779 
5 Saeed mee Sd 44 144,107 124,302 91,428 84,553 
Cee Rh Se Cr SO 146,875 123,649 94,293 87,697 
Ser ae anon 141,737 119,960 94,435 93,488 
Di ee eR 146,461 138,478 109,362 102,486 
ce a i eae 128,305 105,940 95.051 
Bae eee Oe 116,130 101,224 88,907 
Dake wbatewmee ae 144,386 89,331 70,487 64,421 
ikea neg ae 133,101 82,430 62,802 50,020 
SN We Chae hogs Vm iia 146,091 97,437 71,432 64,871 
aha Rahn t pie tt 165,276 106,5:28 90,911 81,906 
Sema hte wet atkN are oes 176,625 129,469 97,038 92,747 
PR Pe hie het hie Rg Msg 147,541 124,490 85,792 82,805 
5 ee ees ty 3 166,392 156,325 102,878 95,975 
RESIS gen Aa 177,313 162,209 110,439 107,297 
Tae es se eee +O 167,804 156,739 113,465 107,893 
Be es hea ome 175,934 173,522 125,472 113,598 
A CL CEM een 145,582 120,364 96,369 
EO Ces SR eee 137,068 112,481 83,741 
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S. P. Handles a Staggering Load 


Pacific lines are called upon for tremen- 
dously increased transportation production 
























PART II 





Many Tracks for Military Purposes Have Been Laid 
by S. P. Forces 


but, while trains are passing through districts where 
blackouts are in progress, all lights are extinguished ex- 
cept special night lights of low intensity (15-watt) in- 
stalled in the passageways and the vestibules between 
cars. f 


Yard Operations Most Important 


In the prompt movement of cars, especially in such 
large numbers, proper yard operations and facilities are 
essential. The number of cars passing through the two 
biggest yards, Roseville, Calif., and Taylor yard at Los 
Angeles, is given by months in Table No. 1. The in- 
creases in activity are immediately apparent from this 
table. At these two yards and at others on the Pacific 
Lines, material increases in facilities have been made to 
accommodate the increased traffic. In addition, the yard 
at Fresno, Calif., has been rehabilitated and put back into 
operation after being out of service for some years, 
Apart from its local functions, this yard now takes care 
of much pre-classification, thus relieving other yards. 

Last year, increased facilities were completed at West 
Oakland yard, including 40,000 ft. of additional tracks, 
comprising 15 new tracks, with a capacity of 670 cars, 
in the train yard, 4 repair tracks accommodating 92 cars, 
2 tank car cleaning tracks, a track for washing gondolas, 
two spur tracks and an interchange track. From the 
standpoint of trackage, this is now the largest yard on 
the system, comprising 390 miles of tracks. Additional 
yard tracks and facilities have also been built at Gerber, 
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Dunsmuir, Brooklyn, San Jose, Roseville, Bayshore, Mo- 
jave, Los Angeles, Taylor, and Clement Junction, Calif. ; 
at Klamath Falls, and Eugene, Ore.; and at Tucson, 
and Yuma, Ariz. All of these are flat yards, except 
Taylor yard, which is the only hump yard on the S. P. 
The additional tracks in the Bay area yards were con- 
structed largely to assist in the handling of export freight. 
This situation will shortly be relieved, as the government 
is now having contractors construct holding yards on 
railway property, under an arrangement whereby the 
S. P. leases the property and assists in the design and 
engineering. Construction of some of these projects is 
already under way. 

Yard operations continue during blackouts. The 
switchlights are equipped with metal hoods, except where 
clearances are involved, in which instance flexible mate- 
rial is used. Yard engine lights are equipped with hoods 
in the same manner as main line locomotives and their 
fireboxes are shrouded. Floodlights are extinguished 
during blackout periods, and, while hand lanterns are 
used, they are kept extinguished except when actually 
giving signals, 


Communication System Aids Operations 


The S. P. owns and operates a transcontinental tele- 
graph system and telephone circuits that encompass the 
West. The increased traffic has put this communication 
system to a severe test, more than 300,000 telephone 
calls have been handled in a single day. To handle the 
increased volume of calls, 19 new positions have been 
added to switchboards on the Pacific Lines; 700 new 
telephone stations have been installed ; and telephone car- 
rier channels have been installed to increase wire capacity 
between : 

Portland and Eugene; 

San Francisco and Salinas; 

Tucson and Phoenix; 

Dunsmuir and Klamath Falls; 

Klamath Falls and Reno. 

On April 17, three more switchboards were added to 
the general office installation at San Francisco, making 
a total of 16 boards to handle the 2,000 stations in the 
Bay area. More than 50 new operators have been em- 
ployed, bringing the total to 200 operators in charge of 
the 30 exchanges on the S. P. 


~Getting Enough Locomotives 


Despite huge orders for new locomotives, the problem 
of getting enough power to handle the trains and do the 
yard work has remained one of the most persistent. In 
1929 the Pacific Lines owned 1,771 locomotives, but by 
October, 1941, this had been reduced to 1,556. From 
August, 1939, until the U. S. entry into the war, the 
S. P. had received or was awaiting delivery of 110 steam 
locomotives and 72 Diesel-electric switchers. In March, 
1942, another large order, involving an expenditure of 
$12,000,000, was placed. This comprised 30 steam loco- 
motives of the articulated consolidation type, 10 stream- 
lined, “Daylight” general-service type steam locomotives, 
and 30 Diesel-electric switchers. This addition to the 
already large fleet of Diesel-electric switchers will permit 
the release of still more Consolidation and Mikado loco- 
motives for road service where they are badly needed. 

Meanwhile, on March 1, 1941, the S. P. launched a 


large repair program designed to bring every piece of 


serviceable equipment back into use as soon as possible. 
It soon became apparent that, because of material short- 
ages, the new locomotives on order might not be deliv- 
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ered promptly and, to fill the gap, every repairable piece 
of existing equipment would have to be restored to oper- 
Accordingly, an expedited program 
was inaugurated at all shops on the Pacific Lines by in- 
creasing the work week for repair shops from a 5-day to 
a 6-day basis and by increasing the number of men em- 
ployed in the mechanical department from 12,089 in 
1940 to 19,173. 

Meanwhile a thorough search was undertaken for old 
power that could be reconditioned and returned to regu- 
lar service. Many locomotives were returned from the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, some of them 40 years old, 
The Northwestern Pacific turned six locomotives over 
to the S. P., and yards, sidings and enginehouses all 
over the system were combed, producing a varied lot of 
engines, large and small, that had been out of use from 
months to years. Three locomotives were returned to 
the rails after many years’ service as stationary boilers 
and two of these had actually been classified as steam 
plants. 

Many of these locomotives were minus parts that had 
been removed for replacements on other engines. Others 
had to be converted from coal to.oil and fitted with mod- 
ern devices. All of this was expensive and, in normal 
times, would have been considered uneconomic, but, in 
view of the desperate need, it was effective in increasing 
the available power. Obviously, many of these old, light 
engines are not capable of handling the same trainloads 
as modern locomotives and more train movements are 
required to handle the same amount of tonnage. In the 
emergency, the S. P. cheerfully sacrificed its previously 
excellent tonnage record in the interest of the national 
welfare. 

Shop facilities were materially enlarged to take care 
of this activity. A number of new 126-ft., 98-ton turn- 
tables were installed. At smaller shops, such as Bakers- 
field, new locomotive hoists were installed in order that 
large engines might be repaired at such shops, relieving 
some of the larger shops. New water-softening plants 
have been installed at 17 points and several existing 
plants have been enlarged. Reservoirs at various points 
have been enlarged and coagulating basins and filters in- 
stalled. New buildings and additions to shops have been 
built at West Oakland, Roseville, Los’ Angeles, Duns- 
muir, Eugene, Tucumcari and Tucson. 

As an additional service to the nation, the S. P. has 
built huge plate-bending rolls for shipyards in its shops. 
These are the largest ever built, the two lower rolls 
being 43 ft. 10 in. long, 20 in. in diameter and weighing 
26.5 tons each, while the top roll is 40 ft. 8 in. long, 31.5 
in. in diameter and weighs 30.5 tons. In addition, the 
shops have manufactured gear parts, machined castings 
for hot metal cars and made parts for anchors. 


Keeping Up the Track 


From 1932 up to 1941, the S. P. Transportation Sys- 
tem spent $146,000,000 for additions and betterments to 
its equipment and fixed properties. As late as October, 
1940, however; the S. P. had scarcely felt the effects of 
the increased traffic resulting from the defense industries, 
but, in the closing months of that year, traffic began in- 
creasing so rapidly that the ton-miles of freight carried 
in 1940 were the greatest in history up to that time. 
Foreseeing a continuance and probable further increas 
in this traffic, the S. P. immediately allocated increas¢ 
appropriations for improvements and, as shown in Table 
No. 2, the expenditures for selected types of improve 
ments in the fixed plant were increased by $5,320,000, of 
165 per cent, in 1941 as compared with 1940. Expendi- 
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The Establishment of Comprehensive C. T. C. Installations Has Speeded Train Movement 


tures in 1942 would have continued at the same rate if 
the shortages of materials and manpower had not inter- 
vened. 

In 1940 and 1941, the S. P. System laid 657 miles of 
new and heavier rail, replacing 90-lb. with 113-lb. and 
132-Ib. sections on vital sections of the railway. In 1942, 
on the Pacific Lines alone, the program called for lay- 
ing 336.2 miles of 113-lb. and 93.7 miles of 132-lb. rail 
and the larger part of this program was carried out. The 
rail purchase requirements for 1943 have been set at 433 
track miles for the Pacific Lines, involving 89,992 net 
tons, of which 329 miles will be 113-lb. and 104 miles 
132-Ib. 

In addition to normal maintenance problems, the S. 
P., because of the mountainous nature of the territory it 
traverses, encounters heavy grades on all of its main 
lines. The operation of trains up and down steep grades 
requires unusually high standards of track maintenance. 





Table No. 2—Addition and Betterment Expenses 


1942 1941 1940 
$1,162,000 $1,165,000 $1,124,000 


Bridges, trestles and culverts........... 
232,000 


MEIER «occ siete ORY cate caiers, fue, escsaroogie Sate 433,000 421,000 


Centralized traffic control .............. 1,721,000 1,284,000 

Renewal of rail, ties and tie plates...... 1,922,000 1,225,000 1,179,000 
Tunnel SIN LOG ETOINENE Oc cs-0'.8 6 <b ohn bare 181,000 238,000 328,000 
Ballasting a: MSL RTE a a vee bald Peind ene wes 233,000 242,000 128,000 
Extending sidings, additional yard tracks. 2,230,000 3,960,000 234,000 





Total $5,982,000 $8,545,000 $3,225,000 
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To increase the capacity of the railway as well as its track 
standards, the S. P. lengthened 92 passing sidings in 
1941 and 50 in 1942. 

Expenditures for the construction of new bridges have 
heen heavy. To remove a single track gap in a double- 
track line between Tracy, Calif., and Stockton, construc- 
tion of a new, double-track bridge, 475 ft. long, includ- 
ing a 106-ft. 6-in. truss lift span, was undertaken which 
will replace the single-track bridge over the San Joaquin 
River near Lathrop, Calif. Many other bridges and 
Maducts are being strengthened or replaced to eliminate 
interference with heavy traffic. 

major construction project involved a line change 
of 30 miles between Redding, Calif., and Delta. The 
new line was constructed by the government in exchange 
for the S. P. line traversing what will be the bottom of 

e Shasta reservoir. The new line, which was placed 
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in operation in March, 1942, passes over 8 steel bridges, 
with a combined length of 2% miles, and through 12 
tunnels, totaling more than 344 miles. One of the bridges 
is over half a mile long and over 500 ft. high. Other 
important construction projects include line changes be- 
tween Vincent, Calif., and Paris, and between Wave, 
Calif., and Punta. 

Other new work undertaken to increase track capacity 
includes the installation of centralized traffic control sys- 
tems between Delta, Calif., and Black Butte, 50 miles; 
between Santa Margarita, Calif., and San Luis Obispo, 
16 miles; and between Bena, Calif., and Tehachapi, 33 
miles. In each case, difficult mountain operations on 


heavy traffic lines will be rendered much more efficient. 


In addition to the C. T. C. installations, the signal de- 
partment has been busy making signal changes as a re- 
sult of revised track layouts. A continuing program of 
spring switch installation is being carried on, and about 
$30,000 annually is now being expended for slide de- 
tector fences to protect against accidents and interfer- 
ence to traffic in mountainous territory where earth and 
rock slides are common. The signal department has 
also made special installations on numerous bridges to 
provide increased fire protection. Remote control inter- 
locking plants have also been built at various points. 

An important activity of the maintenance and signal- 
ing departments of the railway has been to assist the 
Army and Navy in many ways. The engineering depart- 
ment has made surveys of new rail lines in arsenals, etc., 
and has also supplied many cost estimates and plans for 
efficient track layouts within such plants. Likewise the 
signaling department has supplied numerous plans and 
estimates for grade crossings on railways within such 
plants. 


Handling Soldiers and Sailors 


Approximately 350 troop trains per month are being 
handled on the Pacific Lines, involving about 5,500 cars. 
In addition, 2,000 more carloads of troops are being han- 
died monthly on regular trains. Besides these regular 
movements, the S. P. was called upon to handle 125 
trainloads of Japanese from the Pacific Coast to interior 
concentration camps, and is called upon daily to handle 
hospital trains, coast guard and C. C. C. trains and alien 
specials, 

To aid in the movement of troop trains, the S. P. es- 
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tablished a special military bureau in April, 1941. Orig- 
inally this bureau worked the normal 8-hr. shift, but 
it has now been expanded to a 24-hr. a day basis. The 
bureau works directly with the Western Defense Com- 
mand and the Fourth Army at the Presidio in San Fran- 
cisco, with all the naval bases in the bay area, with the 
marine corps and with C. C. C. officers. Of course, it 
also has direct contact with the Western Military Bureau 
in Chicago. On receipt of advice as to a movement of a 
troop train, the bureau gives the railway’s transportation 
department the necessary information so that the re- 
quired equipment can be made available and the sched- 
ules arranged. Thereafter, it serves as an information 
and service center, advising the representatives of the 
armed forces as to the starting time, giving passing re- 
ports en route and the arrival time at destination. 

Even though the S. P. eliminated 27 passenger trains 
in 1942, including two of the highly profitable Coast 
Daylights, and thus saved 163,154 passenger train miles 
monthly, the handling of large numbers of troops, as well 
as a vastly increased civilian traffic, has presented com- 
plex problems. The S. P. has long since abolished ex- 
cursion fares and eliminated most of the “luxury” cars 
from its trains to make more room for revenue equip- 
ment. Even so, practically all trains are crowded and 
an acute shortage of dining car space has developed. The 
S. P. has been conducting an advertising campaign, re- 
questing passengers not to ride during rush periods un- 
iess it is absolutely essential. This appeal was particu- 
larly effective during the 1942 holiday season. To meet 
the dining car problem, which is brought about by the 
necessity of feeding 200 to 300 trcops on the regular 
trains before other passengers are served, the S. P. be- 
gan selling box lunches in coaches and Pullman cars in 
December. This has also proved effective and is reliev- 
ing some of the dining car congestion. 


Manpower Problem Grows Serious 


The Pacific Lines are faced with a manpower problem 
that is growing more serious every day. The emergency 
conditions that have been reached are indicated in Table 
No. 3, showing the manpower shortage on the Pacific 
Lines, where nearly 10,000 employees are needed. In 
1939, 42,000 persons were employed on the Pacific Lines 
and this number has now been increased to more than 
60,000. The shortage of men on the Pacific Coast has, 


Huge Cab-Ahead Locomotives Handle Much of the S. P. Freight 



















































however, effectively prevented the S. P. from getting a; 
many new employees as it needs to handle the increased 
business and to replace the more than 10,000 employee; 
of the S. P. who have entered the armed forces and the 
thousands of others who have been attracted into the war 
production industries in California. 
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Table No. 3—Manpower Shortage—Pacific Lines 
January 1, 1943 


No. of Men 

Needed 

CAMA IESMEAON: 25 pc5c5 serie tare Wl gals na tise 54 Om Vizeiee eM eile Oe oes ot nie. 1,081 
MINER REINO ON WAN. co 5.5 oh a'oind edit «0 Vig 6 'ns0) Vieletoiglellb Aro: .5/0-s.0 8 @ oi6i0 5,207 
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CO RRR PSE 8 ale aoe ee ee at AS, Ge ae ree, a ea 1,234 
TOtal MIMIPARRO | 5s 5. oe Abe hie Ske eo laine pee bile Piero ecere bis 6 ae 9,821 





The S. P. has adopted every possible means to secure 
men. Thousands of dollars have been spent in advertis- 
ing for help in newspapers throughout the country. The 
railway has set up its own employment agency, with rep- 
resentatives in large eastern cities to recruit men. In 
May, 1942, foreseeing the shortage of men for section 
and extra gang work, the railway requested permission 
to import 5,000 Mexican workers under bond. This re- 
quest was refused and the S. P. was told that sufficient 
native common labor was available in the East to meet 
its needs. Accordingly, between June 17 and July 17 
of last year the railway solicited every possible govern- 
ment employment agency. Of 2,896 men referred to 
them, 2,783 actually boarded trains, but 722 men disap- 
peared between the point of origin and the west coast, 
and 267 refused to go to work upon arrival. Another 
406 men were rejected because of serious physical de- 
fects or else worked less than 3 days before disappear- 
ing. As a result of this experience, the S. P. discontin- 
ued the attempt to recruit men through government 
agencies, except at points on its own line. The request 
for the importation of Mexican labor was renewed and 
is now being acted upon. 

The need for keeping locomotives and cars in the best 
possible state of repair required a large increase in the 
number of shop craftsmen. On March 1, 1941, the me- 
chanical department began a wide-spread campaign to 
secure such workers. The upper age limit for employ- 
ment was raised from 45 to 55 and more than 1,000 of 
the some 5,000 men who signed up in 18 months were 
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over 45. By various means, thousands of new men were 
obtained, but, at the same time, other thousands of 
craftsmen were lost to war production plants or to the 
armed forces. To supervise these new men, more than 


200 new foremen were appointed. 


As traffic increased, all repair shops were put on a 
6-day basis. On September 28, 1942, all “dead-work” 
forces in the locomotive back-shops were put on a 10-hr. 
a day schedule and all vacations in the locomotive and 
car departments were canceled, although, of course, the 
railway pays for such vacations. Beginning April 16, 
1942, many helpers and apprentices were advanced to 
ratings as mechanics, more than 1,000 having been so 
promoted since the arrangement went into effect. On 
May 1, 1942, the minimum age limit was reduced to 16, 
since which time nearly 1,000 boys of the 16-18 age 
group have been employed, of whom some 55 per cent 
are still in service. 

About 500 women have been employed in the mechan- 
ical department in other than clerical capagjtjes, They 
are sefving as steam hammer operators, rivet heaters, 
turntable operators, blacksmith helpers, locomotive wip- 
ers, stores helpers, crew callers, tractor drivers and a 
wide variety of other operations not normally regarded 
as women’s work. 

Two free telegraph schools have been established by 
the Pacific Lines at Oakland, Calif., and El Paso, Texas. 
More than 100 graduates of these schools are now em- 
ployed as operators. Both the freight and passenger 
traffic departments have established schools for training 
men in traffic matters. 

There has been no lack of foresight and preparation 
on the part of the S. P. in attempting to meet the labor 
problem. Much thought, effort and money have been 
expended in an effort to avert a manpower shortage. 
The fact remains, however, that 10,000 more employees 
are needed to bring operations up to the highest degree 
of efficiency. 


A Competent Public Relations Job 


Naturally, in the course of moving troops and war 
supplies on schedule, ordinary commercial freight has 
had to take a somewhat secondary place. The Southern 
Pacific has spared no effort to do its primary job well— 
that of supplying the necessary transportation to aid in 
victory. It has also continued its more normal func- 
tions to the best of its ability. However, to aid in its 
primary job, freight schedules have been lengthened and 
many passenger trains have been annulled for the dura- 
tion. The schedules of other important trains have been 

lengthened. The treasured on-time performance record 


of S. P. passenger trains has been permitted to lapse; 
the percentage, once high in the 90’s, is now closer to 60 
and sometimes lower. 


he 


_ While the average railway passenger or shipper is as 
Patriotic as anyone and quite as cognizant that there is a 


_Nar going on, he does not have to be particularly an- 


“‘alytical these days and might readily ascribe any deteri- 
‘Oration in service to a whim or mismanagement on the 
‘Part of the S. P. To avoid this possibility, the S. P. has 
“conducted a broad campaign of publicity to acquaint the 
“public with the facts. At the same time, a real effort has 

en made to continue courteous treatment and to give 
‘Prompt answers to questions of passengers on S. P. 


trains. In fact, such questions are anticipated by passing 
out cards to passengers explaining the problem and stat- 


Ing that war needs come first. Off-line agencies have 
been supplied with the necessary information to explain 
to shippers why their freight may be delayed. 
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The vastly increased industrial development in south- 
ern California was recognized and an expanded traffic 
service department was created there to assist shippers. 
This department is supplied with extensive facilities for 
handling telephone inquiries. Because of the growth of 
the vegetable industry and the increased activities of 
Army camps near Salinas, Calif., a new traffic service 
headquarters has been established there. These and 
many other arrangements have been made to keep the 
public acquainted with the job the S. P. is doing. 


I.C.C. Decides Rate 
Case in O.P.A.’s Favor 


Wasuincron, D. ¢. 
TLANREIGHT rate increases averaging 4.75 per cent 
which became ¢ffective March 18, 1942, by au 
thorization of the Interstate Commercé Commis- 
sion in its Ex Parte 148 procéedings, were stispended 
by the commission for the period from May 15 to De- 
cember 31 of this year in a report and order made public 
April 12. This action resulted from a six-to-five decision 
in which Commissioner Eastman participated because 
the other members of the commission were evenly di- 
vided. Joining with Mr. Eastman in the majority were 
Commissioners Aitchison, Lee, Mahafhe, Splawn and 
Rogers. Separate dissenting opinions were filed by 
Chairman Alldredge and Commissioners Johnson, Miller, 
Patterson and Porter. 

Increases in interstate standard passenger fares which 
became effective February 10, 1942, by the commission’s 
order in the same proceedings, were not disturbed by 
this decision. Authority for the 10 per cent increase 
in interstate commutation fares then granted was re- 
voked, however, and provision was made for independent 
hearings on these fares. Increases approved in rates on 
milk and cream handled either in freight or passenger 
trains were suspended along with the freight rate in- 
creases. 

An exception to the suspension order provided that 
freight rates that have been reduced voluntarily by the 
railroads at the instance of federal agencies since the 
1942 increases became effective need not be further re- 
duced. Among others, rates on petroleum products and 
explosives have been so reduced. 


Decision Preceded “Hold-the-line” Order 


The commission’s decision to suspend the freight rate 
increases was reached on April 6, the report indicated, 
and so preceded the April 8 “hold-the-line” executive 
order of President Roosevelt, which included a section 
admonishing federal and state regulatory authorities to 
disapprove rate increases and, if possible, effect rate re- 
ductions to. keep down the cost of living and further 
the anti-inflationary purposes of the economic stabiliza- 
tion program. Thus the commission’s decision was 
reached before the President’s statement accompanying 
the executive order became public. This statement 
pointed out that the stabilization policy, though it did 
in general undertake to “freeze” wages and prices at the 
September 15, 1942, level, “was not intended to be used 
as a shield to protect prices which were excessively high” 
on that date. 

It was the contention of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Economic Stabilization Director Byrnes that 
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railroad rates were “excessively high” and consequently 
inflationary in character, and that argument was the 
keystone of their case for rate reductions presented to 
the commission in hearings at Washington, D. C., in 
the first half of February, this year, and currently re- 
ported in Railway Age, out of which the present sus- 
pension order developed. 

The opinion of the commission majority, arrived at 
before the President’s order and statement were made 
public, did not accept the view of the Price Administra- 
tor that the “adequate transportation” provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act were, in effect, superseded 
by the “anti-inflation” provisions of the Economic Stabi- 
lization Act, nor did it agree with the administrator 
that “all regulatory standards must yield to the domin- 
ant purpose of the Stabilization Act.” 

On the contrary, the majority found that, “at a time 
when war has imposed unprecedented burdens on the 
railroads, and has brought them unprecedented earnings, 
our duty is to determine a rate structure that will meet 
the requirementssof the national .transportation policy 
and the “other governing provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” Appreciating the purpose of Congress 
and the executive to restrain inflation, the majority was 
“also cognizant of ‘the vital importance of the national 
transportation system in this crisis. Revenues from 
operations must be sufficient so that mere lack of money 
may not be the cause of impairment of the transporta- 
tion system.” The dissenting commissioners did not 
quarrel with this statement of the commission’s duty ; 
instead, they objected that the majority decision did not 
adequately apply the principle to the case before it. 


Small Effect on Earnings Alleged 


Reviewing the effect of the 1942 increases on railroad 
earnings, the majority report pointed out that, during 
the portion of the year when they were applied, the 
freight increases yielded $226,455,000, accessorial 
charges $3,885,000, passenger fares $78,387,000, and 
milk traffic $270,000, or a total of $308,997,000, which, 
however, did not allow for instances in which the au- 
thorized increases did not become effective in full or at 
the earliest possible date. This increase n earnings was 
more than offset, of course, as the report indicated, by 
wage increases amounting in 1942 to some $389,000,000. 
Nevertheless, the majority remarked, the revenues of 
Class I roads in December, 1942, were 46.6 per cent 
greater than in December, 1941, when they applied to 
the commission for the relief that was granted in the 
form of the 1942 rate increases, and in the year 1942 
operating revenues were $2,119,500,000, or 39.6 per 
cent, above 1941. 

The rate advances authorized in Ex Parte 148 ac- 
counted for about one dollar in seven of the increased 
revenues, the majority said, while the remainder resulted 
from the upswing in the volume of traffic. “The future 
respecting earnings of the railroads, as with everything 
else, is uncertain,” the report continued, but “it is not 
likely that if we now had to consider the railroads’ pe- 
tition as an initial matter, we would sanction such in- 
creases.” 

Although the majority did not accept unchallenged 
as to method the 1943 traffic and earnings predictions 
offered in evidence by the Price Administrator’s eco- 
nomic and statistical witness, it was obviously impressed 
with the fact that “no constructive income account for 
1943 embodying the best judgment of the petitioning 
railroads as to the effect of the various factors of change 
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in revenues and expenses was presented on their be- 
half,” although they did call attention to “various items 
of additional expenses or charges that would be te- 
flected in the income accounts of 1943 as compared with 
those of 1942.” ean A Se Nok oo EIO 


Cannot Forecast Labor Costs 


These, said the majority, “we have weighed carefully, 
. . . We cannot forecast with assurance of accuracy the 
courses that prices of labor and materials used by the 
railroads will take in coming months, nor can we be 
certain that the efficiency of operation that has been 
maintained with an unprecedented volume of traffic will 
be possible for, an indefinite period. » Costs often rise 
when the capacity of a plant is exceeded, and the rail- 
roads may be confronted with that condition in the not 
distant future: We must keep in mind these contin- 
gencies, and our continuing duties under the national 
transportaton policy of Congress and the Interstate Com- 


‘merce Act- which we are charged to administer.” 


Upon these premises the majority found that “under 
present conditions, and, so far as we can reasonably 
foresee, for the remainder of 1943, the revenues re- 
ceived by the railroads, if their freight rates and charges 
be reduced by the amounts resulting from our previous 
authorizations of increases in this proceeding will meet 
the objectives of the national transportation policy.” 

Turning to the passenger fare situation, the commis- 
sion majority pointed out that passenger operations for 
many years had not paid their proper share of railroad 
expenses, and even with the increased passenger traffic 
and revenues currently reported the operating ratio for 
passenger services remains “decidedly less favorable” 
than for freight. Moreover, the report continued, “a 
reduction in the standard passenger fares would tend to 
encourage travel which is unnecessary and unrelated to 
the prosecution of the war. With passenger facilities 
taxed to their capacity, any substantial increase in such 
unnecessary travel inevitably would hasten the rationing 
of passenger travel.” 

The proposal to earmark revenues derived from the 
1942 rate increases for debt reduction and betterments 
was not further considered by the majority in view of its 
findings. The report noted that the question was “not 
fully dealt with either in the evidence or argument.” 


Eastman Considers “Psychological Reactions” 


Commissioner Eastman, whose tie-breaking vote was 
cast for suspension of the freight rate increases, pre- 
pared a separate concurring opinion in which the case 
for and against retention of the present rate structure 
was reviewed in developing his conclusion that the “con- 
trolling considerations” at present are not those that 
should guide a decision on the question in time of peace, 
but embrace the danger of inflation now and subsequent 
“even more devastating” deflation at some future time. 
The great areas of danger; said Mr. Eastman, are to be 
found in farm prices and wages. “In safeguarding 
against these dangers, we cannot wisely leave out of con- 
sideration emotional and other psychological reactions. 
So long as the railroad industry ... is in war time 
making very large profits . . . a situation exists which Is 
more than likely to generate perilous reactions. . . . If, 
as here, the basis for such reactions can be removed 
without injustice or serious financial detriment to the 
railroads, I am fully persuaded that it should be re 
moved.” 

In reaching this conclusion, Mr. Eastman pointed out, 
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“the prospects for the immediate future are clearly a 
factor to be taken into consideration. Upon this point, 
the railroads were not helpful. They refused to make 
any prognostications of prospective traffic volume or 
revenue. ... The record warrants the conclusion that 
there will be material increases, although probably not 
so large as the Price Administrator has estimated.” 

Mr. Eastman also commented on some aspects of the 
railroads’ contention that earnings for 1942 formed a 
misleading basis for forecasts for 1943. An increase in 
operating expenses resulting from depreciation charges 
“in no way depletes the cash which may be available for 
reduction of debt or additions and betterments,” he said. 
Pointing out that the commission and the Office of 
Defense Transportation have recommended to Congress 
that land grant reductions be abolished in their entirety, 
he remarked that he has “much doubt” whether the 
claims of certain government agencies for refunds on 
the grounds that they should have benefitted from the 
reductions in 1942 would be sustained in large part. 

Railroad earnings are now sufficiently high to be 
subject to high federal taxes, Mr. Eastman said further. 
On-this account, he added, if the railroads were deprived 
of the revenues resulting from the rate increases, “the 
actual reduction in net income would not be more than 
one-half of the total revenues of which they were so 
deprived.” 

Commissioner Porter in his dissenting opinion termed 
the majority conclusion understandable if viewed from 
the immediate present only, but not from the long-range 
viewpoint. ‘To my mind, what is here done reflects a 
narrow and short-sighted policy,” he said, “and is not 
in the public interest because, first, it is not conducive to 
the maximum war effort, and second, it is reflective of 
the same stunted, lackadaisical attitude toward post-war 
needs which was so largely responsible for the impover- 
ished condition of the railroads shortly after the first 
World War.” 


No Effect On Retail Prices 


Removal of the rate increases, said Mr. Porter, “will 
not have the slightest noticeable effect upon the retail 
price of a single commodity. Even if that were not so, 
the transcendent fact still remains that now, and not 
after the war, is the time when the general public can, is 
willing to, and should pay relatively high transportation 
rates.’ The increase made in this war, some 4.7 per 
cent, “which during this period of relatively high national 
income has resulted in noticeable hardship to no one,” 
was compared by the commissioner to the series of in- 
creases made during and shortly after the first World 
War which amounted altogether to about 88 per cent. 

Commissioner Miller in his dissent argued that the 
majority decision failed to meet squarely the issues in 
the case. While, in his opinion, “no sound reasons” were 
presented for removal or suspension of the increases, 
the “only certainty is that things are very uncertain.” 
Among uncertainties facing the railroads when the war 
ends he referred particularly to the revival of motor and 
water competition and the possibility that “to an unde- 
termined extent air cargo carriers will compete with the 
older transportation agencies.” Others were the pros- 
pect of more localized post-war production and- fewer 
long hauls, with corresponding rate adjustments, and the 
accelerated deterioration of equipment and roadway 
tnder wartime traffic. The railroads’ best course in the 
ace of such uncertainties is to improve their credit and 
teduce outstanding debt, he pointed out, and the revenues 
from the 1942 increases should be applied to such ends. 
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Commissioner Patterson took somewhat the same view 


of the desirability of facilitating railroad debt reduction. 


“The national transportation policy is not limited to the 
war period,” he remarked, “but is a continuing policy.” 
If an adequate transportation machine is to be main- 
tained, railroad earnings “must of necessity exceed a 
fair return in fat years in order to counter-balance the 
lean years.” He emphasized his doubt that 1942 rate 
increases “have had or will have an inflationary effect.” 

This view was apparently subscribed to by Commis- 
sioner Johnson also, as he remarked in his dissenting 
opinion that he “will, with interest and concern, attempt 
to observe the tendency to deflation that must of a cer- 
tainty ensue if the majority opinion be one of wisdom.” 


Statute Limits “Efforts to Please” 


It might be observed, said Mr. Johnson further, that 
the Price Administrator’s concern with the inflationary 
aspect of the rate increases did not extend to his suggest- 
ing “removal of the causative increases to labor cost that 
must be equally as inflationary.” While no department 
of the government had suggested that there should be 
any alteration in the level of prices existing on the sta- 
bilization date, except to correct maladjustments, said 
the commissioner, writing in advance of the April 8 
executive order, “even had there been such suggestion 
. . . the commission may not with impunity ooze beyond 
the definite limits of the Transportation Act in mistaken 
effort to please.” 

Chairman Alldredge in his dissenting opinion sub- 
scribed to the general feeling of other dissenters that in 
the existing circumstances no accurate prediction of the 
future earning power of the rate structure could be 
made. To protect the public and also to protect the 
railroads, he concluded, the increased rates should be 
maintained, with certain exceptions, and all earnings in 
excess of a reasonable minimum should be impounded 
for use only in payment of debts and rehabilitation and 
improvement of property. Such debt reduction, he sug- 
gested, should help in the control of inflation. Some 
rates, however, should be reduced so that part or all of 
the increases allowed in 1942 would be eliminated, Mr. 
Alldredge indicated, listing a number of commodities, 
chiefly certain agricultural products, minerals, and forest 
products, pig iron and scrap metal, to which he felt some 
reductions should be applied. He suggested also that 
the commutation fare increase should be reduced to 5 
per cent over the 1941 level. 


* * * 





W. H. Schmidt, Jr. 


The San Antonio, Tex., Passenger Station 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 





ACTORS involved in the selection of railroad mo- 
Fev power were outlined in an article published un- 

der the above title in the April 10 Railway Age. 
Suggestions from practical motive power men were of- 
fered in the form of discussion, a summary of which fol- 
lows (the speaker’s name being shown in italics, followed 
by an abstract of his observations) : 


Weight of Factors Varies 


W. S. H. Hamilton, Equipment Electrical Engineer, 
New York Central: It is necessary to consider care- 
fully all the conditions surrounding each particular case, 
before a definite conclusion can be reached as to the 
choice of motive power. While certain general factors 
hold more or less true in nearly all cases, it should not 
be assumed that since a result is secured in one location, 
the same result will be secured in another even though 
offhand the cases might seem to be very similar. 

For this reason I doubt that the suggestion made by 
the authors toward the end of the paper that such studies 
be placed in the hands of a joint committee would lead 
to results sufficiently worth while to justify it. Such 
committees are usually not inclined to make the detailed 
studies necessary to evaluate properly all the local condi- 
tions. Papers such as this are helpful in calling atten- 
tion to the general factors involved but it will be neces- 
sary for the railroad representatives to give proper 
consideration to the local problems of éach case. 

The possibilities of operating one class of service with 
one type of motive power and another class with a dif- 
ferent type, etc., is closely allied with the determination 
as to whether a given type of motive power is to handle 
the base load or the total load, which makes a great deal 
of difference in the total investment required. We have 
found in Diesel switching locomotive studies that, in gen- 
eral, jobs working less than 18 eight-hour tricks a week 
can be handled more economically by steam switching 
locomotives than by Diesel-electric, but in a few instances, 
due to special circumstances, utilization of slightly less 
than this amount has been found economical. 

However, in considering any method of operation in- 
volving mixed motive power, it should be kept in mind 
that operating a number of different types of motive 
power at the same point requires maintenance facilities 
for each of the different types. This in turn eliminates 
the large saving that can usually be made by the com- 
plete elimination of facilities required for steam loco- 
motives at any given location. 

In connection with the classification of motive-power 
characteristics shown in the table, it would be interesting 
to have a valuation of the relative merits of the various 
items of advantage and disadvantage. I do not feel that 
Item 4 (c) belongs in the table at all, as all three types 
of motive power have definite merchandising appeal if 
properly handled. The interest of large groups of rail- 
road “fans” in steam locomotives of all kinds is sufficient 
argument to indicate that there is plenty of merchandis- 
ing appeal in the steam locomotive. 





* Abstract of the discussion of a paper presented at the 1943 annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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Electric, Steam or Diesel-Electric’ 


What the operators, builders and engineers think 
about a formula for selecting railroad motive power 







Comment is made that the electric transmission permits 
the Diesel engine to operate near its full load rating at 
all locomotive speeds. Not all types of electric transmis. 
sion and control permit a close adherence to the full load 
rating of the Diesel engines at all speeds. This same 
comment applies to the reference to overload capacity 
near the end of the paper. 

It seems to me that it is not necessary or desirable to 
have three separate depreciation rates and that two are 
sufficient, one to cover the engine and generator and the 
other the remainder of the locomotive. Enough experi- 
ence has been accumulated to indicate that’ the electric 
transmission (excluding the generator) and the mechan- 
ical portion of the locomotive will have a probable life 
of about 30 years. 

The Diesel engine and generator may have as long a 
physical life as the transmission and mechanical portion 
but it may become economical to replace the Diesel en- 
gine by a new one before the expiration of this time, not 
because the engine is physically worn out, but because it 
is out of production and the repair parts become expen- 
sive. Also the development of the Diesel engine has been 
so rapid up to now, and probably will be for the next 
few years, that a period of about 15 years brings major 
changes in engine design that can well be taken advantage 
of by the purchase of new engines instead of maintain- 
ing the old ones. Our experience with a number of 
Diesel engines that are now about 12 years old indicates 
this trend. It should be borne in mind in this connec- 
tion that more parts have to be renewed in the course of 
maintenance of Diesel engines than in the case of elec- 
tric motors and generators. The generator is included 
with the Diesel engine because, if the engine is replaced, 
the same generator probably could not be used. 


























































What Basis for Depreciation? 





It is felt therefore that basing the depreciation on a 
life of approximately 15 years for the Diesel engine and 
generator and approximately 30 years for the balance of 
the equipment is reasonable. 

The possibility of obsolescence of the locomotive as a 
whole should also be kept in mind in considering depre- 
ciation rates. Changes in operating conditions may 
make the locomotive of little value in a shorter time than 
those lives set forth above. 

In connection with the .remarks under the head of 
“Flexibility,” while the idea of having small locomotives 
for small trains and large locomotives for larger trains 
is superficially attractive, as well as the possibility of 
operating locomotives in multiple unit to achieve the 
same result, at the same time practical operating expetl 
ence usually has shown that it is more economical, pat- 
ticularly in road service, to have all the locomotives alike 
and capable of handling the maximum train. 

In comparisons of the characteristics of motive power 
types, as in Fig. 1, there is a great tendency to compare 
locomotives of somewhat different horsepower output at 
a given speed and to attempt to discredit the characteris- 
tics of one because of differences found at this speed. In 
order to compare any road motive power fairly, they 
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should develop the same drawbar horsepower at the 
speed that is to be given primary consideration. It is 
often difficult to do this because existing locomotives as 
built do not always have the same rating at a given speed 
but this point should be constantly kept in mind. 

The distinction between availability and utilization 
must be constantly kept in mind. While Diesel-electric 
locomotives can have a very high availability, it may not 
always be possible to utilize them as much of the time 
as they are available. The error should never be made 
of dividing the total number of switching hours by the 
availability and calling the result the number of locomo- 
tives required. The shipping requirements of industries 
often require switching service at hours which do not 
permit the most economical utilization of locomotives. 


Maximum Horsepewer with Minimum Size 


J. C.. Aydelott, transportation motor engineering de- 
partment, General Electric Company: High speed oper- 
ation, acceleration, and locomotive weight are three fac- 
tors which enter into the comparison of motive power. 

Where high operating speed is a consideration, funda- 
mentally the conventional reciprocating steam engine is 
more definitely limited with respect to maximum operat- 
ing speed than the other two types with rotary drive. 
There is always the problem of dynamic balance and its 
effect upon reciprocating parts and upon the track struc- 
ture. 

When acceleration is considered from the standpoint 
of weight on drivers only, then both the electric and 
Diesel-electric enjoy an advantage over steam, but when 
considered fully, the horsepower input to a train deter- 
mines acceleration. In this respect the electric alone 
excels the others by virtue of its horsepower reserve, 
while the Diesel-electric by virtue of the electric drive 
exceeds steam only up to the speed where the steam can 
work at its full horsepower, say 25 m. p. h., on the char- 
acteristic curve, Fig. 1. 

From: the operational standpoint, like switching, the 
electric and Diesel-electric out-perform steam because the 
speed is too low for good steam locomotive performance ; 
but in main-line operation where acceleration is required 
after slow-downs, this is no longer true. Only the elec- 
tric has the advantage, since both Diesel and steam are 
limited to their fixed horsepower output and are on a 
par with one another. 

On main-line grades where speed is dragged down, 


the Diesel-electric will again begin to show slight ad- 


vantage over steam but not to the extent that the electric 
does with its ability to apply reserve horsepower into 
the train. 

Train performance is determined by the total train 
weight per horsepower when considering acceleration 
and operation on grades. The weight of the locomotive 
becomes an important factor as it contributes to total 
train weight and must be subtracted to obtain the weight 
of the revenue train. The trolley electric locomotive 
again is superior in this respect. 

An additional factor commonly overlooked is the space 
occupied by a locomotive in its train. Beyond a certain 
horsepower the conventional Diesel-electric exceeds the 
steam and electric in length which immediately becomes 
a consideration in yard facilities, terminal station track- 
age and sidings on the main line. 

Norman Litchfield, Gibbs & Hill, Inc.: The authors 
have brought together some interesting data, among 
Which are prices of the three types of locomotives con- 
sidered, as shown in the first column of the table. These 
Prices are misleading because the bases of Diesel-engine 
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horsepower, steam-engine cylinder horsepower and elec- 
tric continuous horsepower are not comparable. A more 
proper basis is drawbar horsepower, which works out 
roughly for main-line passenger locomotives at 60 m.p.h. 
to the figures shown in the second column of the table. 
Furthermore, if the service is such as to require a maxi- 
mum speed of 80 m.p.h. or over with relatively frequent 
slowdowns, then a more proper comparison is on the 
basis of maximum drawbar horsepower available, and 
the prices become as shown in the third column. 





Cost Per Horsepower for Three Bases of Comparison 


Cost per drawbar horsepower 





(except as no 
F plats 
Maximum 
Non-compar- Drawbar horse- dawbar 
Type of able bases power at 60 horsepower 
locomotive of rating m.p.h. available 
0° See eer $87.50 (per engine 
horsepower ) $113.00 $113.00 
So A ee tee $35.00 (per cylinder 
horsepower) 40.00 40.00 
WORNIE ok lwo dma $65.00 (per continuous 
horsepower) 69.00 57.00 





This emphasizes the fact that no set of figures can be 
set up which are generally applicable, which the authors 
recognize in their suggestion that a study be made of 
a specific case. Such an investigation, however, to be 
of any real value, would be laborious and expensive and 
when done would only apply to one set of conditions. 

So far as electrification is concerned, it has long been 
recognized that the traffic must be very dense to pro- 
duce operating savings sufficient to carry the fixed 
charges. Incidentally, the latter often cover improved 
types of signaling and communication and an increased 
overall speed. 

The Diesel locomotive provides some of the features 
of electrification, and has the obvious attraction that it 
can be introduced a few units at a time without the large 
initial capital expenditure required for electrification. 
But so far it has been used only in main-line operation on 
certain runs which favor it, and is supplemented by 
steam power for the balance of the service. The pub- 
lished costs of operation are based on the high mileage 
resulting from these special runs and do not represent 
costs that may be expected in an overall operation. 

The problem is one which does not permit of a gen- 
eral solution, but must be considered separately for each 
set of operating conditions. 


Effect of Load Factor 


Paul Lebenbaum, Southern Pacific: In the analysis of 
motive power characteristics it is indicated that one of 
the advantages of the electric locomotive is its flexibility. 

In times past—in fact, running back to 1904—this 
office has made a considerable number of studies bearing 
on the electrification of two of its mountain grades. One 
of these, from Roseville, Calif. to Sparks, Nev.,—a dis- 
tance of 138 miles—reaches an elevation, eastbound,. of 
6,880 ft. and the other, from Bakersfield to Los Angeles. 
Calif..—a distance of 166 miles—reaches an elevation of 
4,025 ft. Maximum grades on both of these lines are 
2.64 per cent for a considerable distance. These dis- 
tricts constitute a link in two transcontinental routes. 

Traffic over the Roseville-parks grade fluctuates 
widely during the various seasons of the year, and the 
peak movement, during September-October of each year. 
constitutes 3314 per cent of the total ton-miles moved 
during the entire year. Even during this two-month 
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period, the traffic peaks to a maximum in about the last 
week in September and the first week in October. Elec- 
tric locomotives would have to be available to handle this 
maximum peak, and a large number of these locomotives 
would lie idle for the remainder of the year. 

Under steam operation, we can draw upon steam 
power from other parts of the system, for handling the 
aforementioned peak, because peaks on the various di- 
visions of the system do not coincide. 


Study Should Be Continued and Enlarged 


R. T. Sawyer, Engineer Diesel Equipment, American 
Locomotive Company: The last paragraph of the paper 
has offered a suggestion that a committee be formed 
consisting of “three groups of recognized transportation 
engineers experienced in the application of steam, elec- 
tric and Diesel-electric motive power. Each group could 
then proceed to determine the extent that each type 
should be used for a given case. When put together 
the three reports would indicate to what extent def- 
inite values can be given to the many factors involved.” 
This suggestion of a further study of this subject is 
desirable. 

Some of those who participated in discussion ventured 
the suggestion that such a study is hardly worth while 
for the reason that it is not possible to treat, in a general 
way, a subject that is, of necessity, specific in character 
and further, that the solution of a specific application, 
such as contemplated, would be of little value in the ap- 
proach to the broad problem. _ 

My interpretation of the suggestion which has been 
-made by the authors of this paper is not that the applica- 
tion of basic data to a specific operating problem will 
produce a result that may be accepted with finality, but 
rather that the effort to produce such a result will at 
least necessitate the recording of comparative data which 
in itself can be of great value, regardless of the results 
derived from its application. 

The authors have at least provided the skeleton upon 
which such a study may be built and I concur in the 
suggestion that the chairmen of the Oil-Gas Power and 
Railroad Divisions of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers be approached with the idea of learning 
how the membership of those groups would react to the 
suggestion that a committee be formed for the purpose 
of investigating the potential value of further study 
along these lines. 


Economic Principles Must Govern 


L. K. Silleox, First Vice-President, New York Air 
Brake Company: Reference is made to the fact that differ- 
ent depreciation rates should apply to the Diesel engine, 
the electrical equipment and the mechanical equipment. 
The established or estimated service lives of the three com- 
ponents would be of interest, as would those of the service 
lives of the electrical and mechanical equipments of electric 
locomotives. In this same connection, the authors at 
one point state that various railways write off Diesel- 
electric locomotives at annual rates varying from four 
to ten per cent. At another point the statement is 
made that the Interstate Commerce Commission fixes 

_the depreciation rate applicable to each of the motive- 
power types. These two statements could well be ex- 
plained for the benefit of those unfamiliar with railway 
accounting procedures. 

The writer feels that a fourth account, taxes, should 
be added to the fixed charges item of the table showing 
the comparison of characteristics. That the authors 
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agree, is indicated by the inclusion of taxes in the dis- 
cussion of the fixed charges account in the text of the 
paper. 

The authors state that one railway obtains but twelve 
hours’ service daily from its, steam freight locomotives, 
eight of the remaining twelve being required for serv- 
icing and repairs while four hours are consumed await- 
ing assignment. This statement may be expanded to 
include steam passenger locomotives as well, notwith- 
standing some remarkable extended-run performances, 
Oil-burning steam locomotives are regularly assigned by 
this railway to runs up to eighteen hundred miles— 
requiring fifty hours of continuous operation—in pas- 
senger service, yet the effect of limited runs demanded 
by traffic conditions reduces the system average to 
approximately twelve hours per day. Even in freight 
service, steam locomotives—again oil-burning—operate 
continuous mileages of approximately six hundred as a 
maximum. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to emphasize that, 
although much is written advancing the points of merit 
of the competing motive power types by their proponents, 
in the final analysis selection must be made upon sound 
economic principles requiring close study of the con- 
ditions surrounding individual instances and a paper 
such as the one under discussion will serve as an excellent 
guide to those ‘responsible for an impartial decision 
based upon all factors involved. 


Can You Use the Hp. You Have? 


P. A. McGee, Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
Corporation: In a final analysis the selection of the proper 
motive power is a matter of an economic study which 
can generally be developed for each type of power from 
existing standard railroad accounts. It is of course nec- 
essary to qualify these costs by considering the nature 
and amount of work performed for the unit costs em- 
ployed. 

In effect this is the procedure recommended by the 
authors. It is a practical method since the three types 
of power considered are in extensive use under various 
operating conditions. In the case where a railroad is 
considering a type of power with which it has had no 
previous experience, the unit costs can be obtained from 
railroads having comparable conditions employing the 
type of power being considered. 

The required study by the transportation engineers 
mentioned by the authors should then be largely the work 
of the accounting department and operating officers with 
a minimum of estimating guesses and wishful thinking. 

Under the heading of “Selection of Locomotive 
Characteristics” the authors having considered the re- 
quirements state, “The steam and electric locomotive se- 
lected may be one which has previously been built or 2 
modification thereof while the Diesel is the nearest com- 
mercial size (in production) which fulfills the require- 
ments.” I draw your attention to this pertinent state- 
ment as it is quite significant that the steam locomotive 
with over 100 years’ development and the electric loco- 
motive with over 40 years’ development are still subject 
to constant modifications while the Diesel locomotive of 
recent origin is now pretty well accepted as basically 
standard in design. The modifications to the steam loco- 
motive are generally brought about by the enlarging © 
clearances and strengthening of track structures which 
permits locomotive heights exceeding 16 ft. 6 in. and 
individual axle loads up to 80,000 Ib. The expense of 
such modifications is obvious and can be justified on 
only very limited lengths of track with the result that 
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locomotives designed to these limits are restricted in their 
operation with generally low potential availability. 

The electric locomotive modifications have even more 
restrictions in their use than the steam locomotive. Most 
of the electric locomotives in use today are designed for 
and are confined to a very limited length of line which 
may be very level or heavy grade track. The possibil- 
ities for long through runs with maximum use for elec- 
tric locomotives would appear to be quite remote. 


Power Output—Steam and Electric 


_ Both the steam and electric locomotives today are 
featuring their potentially high power output. In many 
instances the train size required to develop the claimed 
high horsepower output on level track could not be 
satisfactorily accelerated or operated for any extended 
distance on even a 0.5 per cent grade. With electric 
traction it is claimed that a small locomotive with about 
50,000 Ib. continuous tractive force can develop more 
horsepower than a good size city would normally require 
for its industrial requirements. 

Our transportation engineer must recognize that the 
horsepower output of a locomotive is the product of pull 
and speed. Steam and electric locomotives are strong 
on speed and short on pull when developing their maxi- 
mum horsepower. 7 

In a close analysis of a particular railroad problem 
the modifications and exceptional horsepower outputs 
can be easily enough evaluated. It is when considering 
the problem in its general aspect that confusion and mis- 
understandings are likely to arise when modifications 
and unusual horsepower outputs are over-stressed in 
evaluating the advantages of the three types of power. 

This possible misunderstanding I think is well illus- 
trated by Fig. 1 referred to by the authors under the 
heading of overload capacity. I would like to ask the 
authors how many steain locomotives of the characteris- 
tics shown in Fig. 1 are in operation and as to the adapt- 
ability of this locomotive with regard to clearances and 
axle loads to practically all Class I railroads in the U. S. 
A.? I would like to know how many electric locomo- 
tives with the characteristics shown are in use today and 
as to the adaptability of this particular locomotive to 
other electrified railroads for freight haulage in the U. 
S.? Answers to these questions will probably explain 
my point. 

The three locomotives are presumed to have the same 
approximate horsepower output at around 40 m. p. h. 
and although not definitely stated the implication is that 


‘the three locomotives are comparable in performance. 


This is certainly a gross misrepresentation. In the first 
instance although not shown on the curve, the Diesel 
locomotive has a starting tractive force of 214,000 Ib. 
and a continuous tractive force of 120,000 Ib. It deliv- 
ets its full rating at as low a speed as 10 to 12 m. p. h. 

In other words, the Diesel locomotive has 314 times 
the starting tractive force of the steam locomotive and 
about 214 times the starting tractive force of the electric 
locomotive and over 2!4 times the continuous tractive 
force of the electric locomotive. Furthermore, the elec- 
tric locomotive has to obtain a speed of 60 m. p. h. to de- 
velop the 4,800: hp. nominal rating and must run at 40 
m. p. h. to develop over 4,000 hp. Note this condition 
with a locomotive having a maximum speed of 70 m. p. h. 
_The curve for the electric locomotive shows a short- 
lime tractive-force rating of 25 per cent adhesion up to 

m. p. h., which is a very optimistic assumption. At 
the short time rating the locomotive develops 9,000 hp., 
which means that the power plant to which the system 
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is connected may develop about 18,000 hp. A locomotive 
with a continuous rating of 50,000 Ib. tractive force could 
never justify such a demand on the average U. S. rail- 
road. The authors must recognize that, if such power 
demands are necessary for the economic development of 
electric traction, they have understated the cost of elec- 
tric locomotives if they must be supplemented with power 
plants of this size which cost from $100 to $300 per hp. 
General comparisons on a train-mile basis are seldom 
satisfactory without complete qualifying particulars of 
train size and speed. In freight service all such com- 
parisons should be on a 1,000 gross ton mile basis. 
Fortunately the question of fuel and power consump- 
tion costs for locomotives have been pretty well covered 
by the Association of American Railroads’ Bureau of 
Railway Economics. Tables giving these values were 
published in the Railway Age in April, 1942. For con- 





Fuel and Power Consumption. Values and Costs with Steam, 
Electric and Diesel Motive Power (1941)+ 


Switching service: 


Steam Electric Diesel 
Coal weet tae. eeu cicdackiacaen ce TBR SAS eee Ome eote 
eset IE I< we cawdwvead wns e, i seeee 148, aawee 
sen ce ee i ee oun coals, |. venaeei: “-) -oemeees 5.8 
Cane Mle ae scatcs pecs ee ven nn $1.149 $1.210 $0.348 
Road passenger service: 
Codl per enema, TRS ccc kai scceee IGS of vegeta. lawewes 
Mew -eeh TCR CONNIE 6 oie cedacecce — aeces So Paget. 
Sregee OR 000 C00 ls ONS 555 Secs: Fi eaves a. Ur aeear 0.26 
CORE GEE COSMET 66 xb cecccecccses $0.0252 $0.0350 $0.0156 
Cost per train-mile of 10 cars...... $0.252 $0.350 $0.156 
Road freight service: 
Coat: per 1,000 g:t.m:, The oo. ccccies ES: i awa rt chews 
MW -tG (CR. 1500 Cale Co once Seeus ees SA. coupes 
Bet ger 5,000 CE, SE se eced — Cecwcet =o" eee 2.00** 
Cost ter 1 OU Sbthe es hcicscwcs $0.170 $0.2745 $0.120 





* Coal cost assumed at $3 a ton; electric power cost, including distribu- 
tion and transmission charges, 10 mills per kw.-hr.; Diesel fuel cost, 6 
cents per gal. 

** With only limited use of Diesel freight power in 1941 no values for 
that year are available. Diesel fuel consumption is found to vary between 
1% gal. and 7% gals. per 1,000 g.tm. An average of 2 gals. is assumed. 
7 A. A. R. Bureau of Railway Economics. 





venience I have taken the average values for the whole 
U. S. and tabulated them for the three types of services 
considered. 

From the savings shown with Diesel power under 
the various services it can be seen what large fuel econ- 
omies can be obtained with the 45,000,000 switching 
hours per year, the 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 passenger 
train miles per year and the 600,000,000 thousand gross 
ton freight miles per year on our Class I railroads. 


A Unified Motive Power Type 


Sidney Withington, Electrical Engineer, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford: The table in the paper indi- 
cates that fuel at less than $4.00 a ton is a “disadvantage” 
in electric motive power as compared with steam. The 
cost of electric power is dependent on the load factor of 
the supply and while it may perhaps be true that with 
a low power factor the cost of power would be high, it is 
also true that where the load factor is high the cost of 
power is often very definitely an advantage for electric 
locomotives, even considering the recent advance in 
steam locomotive thermal efficiency, especially in in- 
stances where water power may be economically avail- 
able, as is the case in certain parts of this country. It 
may be that in the future in carefully figuring costs of 
power production the power companies may find it pos- 
sible to compute prices so that there would be no ques- 
tion of power economy in electrification. 

The figure quoted in referring to an average cost of 
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Efficiency 


coal at $2.68 delivered to the railroads seems low. It 
would be of interest to know whence the figure was de- 
rived. 

The 15 cents per ton for overall handling to the 
locomotive tenders also seems low, especially if fixed 
charges of the handling machinery are included. 

The reference to “complete failures” as being disad- 
vantageous to electric equipment is a little unfair. It 
would be of interest to compare operating records of 
steam and electric power. This would in many instances 
show considerable advantage to electric. 


Fuel Consumption Fluctuates With Tonnage 


The fuel figures of 33 cents per freight locomotive 
mile for steam locomotives and.28 cents for Diesel, is 
interesting, but it would be of more value if the trailing 
tonnage were given, as the magnitude of course depends 
on the trailing tonnage, irrespective of the type of power. 
If a 15 per cent differential is added to the fuel cost of 
the Diesel for lubricants, the costs would be nearly iden- 
tical. The figure for electric power might then be com- 
puted for comparison. It is suggested that in presenting 
comparative data the authors endeavor to include infor- 
mation on all three types of power under discussion. 

Mention is made of “dynamic augment.” It is true 
that a great deal has been done to improve steam loco- 
motive design in this respect with new alloy steels, etc., 
but it should be pointed out that this problem is still 
serious at the high speeds demanded in modern trans- 
port, and is still a definite “disadvantage” of importance 
in steam equipment. 

Regarding popular appeal, it must be acknowledged 
that with air conditioning of coaches and hermetically 
sealed windows, the average train rider has no idea 
whether the motive power is steam, electric or Diesel, 
and in some respects the “merchandising appeal” is in 
favor of steam. 

Dynamic braking is most helpful and produces a sav- 
ing of power, but it is pointed out that both in this coun- 
try and abroad the roads which use it are all situated in 
a territory where water power is plentiful or fuel cheap, 
so the energy saved is relatively of little value. Many 
roads abroad use single-phase dynamic braking with the 
regenerated power absorbed in resistance. 

The rates of $35, $7.50 and $65 per horsepower for 
Diesel, steam and electric locomotives might well have 
been correlated to compare horsepower at the drawbar. 
If such a figure were employed, the overload horsepower 
capacity might be under some circumstances a logical 
figure to use. If this were to be done, the electric loco- 
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drawbar horsepower should be shown, not “engine” or 
“cylinder” horsepower. 





motive figure would be x 65, or $40. In any event 


Obsolescence vs. Wear-and-Tear 


Under certain conditions the maximum short-period 
horsepower would be a legitimate figure to use for an 
electric locomotive in comparing with steam and Diesel 
data, where the continuous horsepower figure is vir- 
tually the maximum also, as is pointed out in the paper. 
This advantage is of course of value only in special cases 
but should be taken into consideration in any analysis. 

The item of obsolescence is the important factor in 
depreciation rather than wear-and-tear, and thus the lo- 
comotive should be considered as a unit and not a com- 
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bination of units. It is quite possible that the gas- 
turbine, or some other form of power, may make the 
Diesel, as well as other types of locomotives, obsolete 
over night, just as the steam turbine, forty years ago, 
suddenly drove the reciprocating engine out of the pic- 
ture. 

The physical availability of a locomotive may have 
nothing to do with the actual availability as pointed out 
in the paper, and any advantage in this respect may be 
completely valueless. 

The flexibility or “packaging” by multiple operation 
of a number of small units is very pleasant in theory but 
may not work out in practice and may result in consid- 
erable dead-head or light mileage movements. It is 
usually better to buy standard size locomotives and then 
schedule the operation if possible so the locomotives are 
efficiently loaded. As is indicated in the paper, the du- 
plication of numerous accessories in multiple cabs, each 
capable of independent operation, is relatively expensive, 
both in first cost and in operation. The table of com- 
parisons implies an advantage to Diesel equipment by 
multiple-cab operation, and it is to be noted that electric 
locomotive users could adopt this feature if they cared 
to incur the expense. In this connection it might be 
pointed out that the tender of the steam locomotive (un- 
less equipped with a booster) is but a useless weight and 
reduces revenue trailing capacity. 

It seems a little harsh in a review such as that under 
discussion that transportation engineers should be ac- 
cussed of a “common error” in making but half-way 
study of the problem of motive power. It may be 
pointed out that a combination of different types of lo- 
comotives is often undoubtedly necessary, especially in 
periods of transition, but it should be borne in mind 
that unified types of motive power have definite advan- 
tages over mixed types from many viewpoints, especially 
in terminals and shops. Many maintenance and oper- 
ating problems are of course much simplified if all mo- 
tive power is of the same type. 


Authors’ Summary 


The authors (A. G. Oehler and H. C. Wilcox, associate 
editors, Railway Age), in commenting on depreciation 
rates applicable to locomotives, did not intend to offer 
any suggestion as to proper depreciation rates for Diesel- 
electric locomotives. Cognizance was, however, taken of 
the fact that some motive power engineers believe that 
different rates of depreciation might well apply, sepa- 
rately, to the electrical equipment, mechanical equipment 
and the Diesel engine. In arriving at the decision as to 
the factor of depreciation being an advantage or a dis- 
advantage, with respect to each type of motive power (as 
indicated in Table I), the authors used an arbitrary serv- 
ice life of 30 years for both electrical and mechanical 
equipment and 15 years for the Diesel engine. The dis- 
cussion by Mr. Hamilton (New York Central) throws 
some additional light on this particular phase of the 
depreciation problem. 

Without carrying this. discussion of depreciation to 
great lengths it may be said, in general, that depreciation 
rates are allowed by the I. C. C. usually after actual ex- 
perience in the application of such rates has indicated 
their adequacy. When mention of rates from 4 to 10 per 
cent was made in the paper, the statement can well be 
corrected, for purposes of clarity, to the extent of indi- 
cating that such rates have been reported by individual 
roads, in specific equipment cases, to the I. C. C. under 
Order 15,100. Inasmuch as experience under this order 
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has the objective of exploring straight-line depreciation 
possibilities versus retirement accounting methods, these 
rates (some exceeding even the 10 per cent figure) are 
not established rates but are merely tentative rates, either 
applied for or accepted in the specific case. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Withington, electrical 
engineer, New York, New Haven & Hartford, that the 
cost of $2.68 for coal, as given in the paper, is low. This 
is the cost of coal consumed, including freight and han- 
dling costs, for Class 1 railroads in the United States, 
as compiled by the I. C. C., for the first nine months of 
1942. The cost of coal to the New Haven is, of course, 
considerably higher than this. The 15 cents per ton for 
overall handling to the locomotive tenders, as given in the 
paper, is a commonly used figure which is considered 
adequate for handling coal to the locomotive tenders 
but which may not include charges for hauling coal on 
the railroad where it is used. 

P. Lebenbaum, electrical engineer, Southern Pacific, 
outlines conditions on his railroad which would necessi- 
tate having a sufficient number of electric locomotives on 
an electrified zone to handle peak traffic. This would 
require a relatively large investment in electric locomo- 
tives which would not be necessary where peak traffic 
might be handled by steam locomotives over an electrified 
section. 

P. A. McGee, General Motors Corp., New York, N. 
Y.,, has asked how many steam locomotives there are 
having characteristics such as those shown in Fig. 1. 
These characteristics are those of a locomotive built by 
the Pennsylvania, and are included to show potentiali- 
ties rather than averages. The electric locomotive char- 
acteristics shown are those for the latest type of New 
Haven electric locomotives which are described in the 
September 12, 1942, issue of Railway Age, page 402. 
Five of these locomotives are in service and five on or- 
ders. A Pennsylvania type GG-1 electric locomotive 


with 65-mile gears would have similar characteristics. 


e 
More Evidence on 
e e 
Engine Pay Basis 
(Continued from page 777) 

gages and thermometers—a chore which requires not more than 
five minutes of his time on a One-unit Diesel freight locomotive.” 

Contention that the work of engineers and firemen on 
Diesels is difficult and trying was refuted by the Western 
lines through the use of moving pictures taken in cabs 
and through the windshields of several locomotives. In 
taking the pictures, the camera was held so that the lens 
occupied the same position as the eye of the engineer or 
fireman when he sat in his normal position in order to 
reproduce the actual limit of visibility. One picture was 
taken froin the engineer’s and the fireman’s positions on 
passenger and freight steam locomotives, and when it 
Was projected, representatives of the unions charged 
that the picture had been “faked” because the rails on 
which the locomotive was moving could not be seen ahead 
of the locomotive and because visibility in general was 
restricted. In reply, the Western lines projected a mo- 
lon picture used by the firemen several years ago in the 
toker case before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which showed even less visibility. 





“Shots” taken in passenger and freight Diesel locomo- 
lves were included in this picture to contrast the greater 
tomfort enjoyed by Diesel enginemen. Other pictures 
vere taken from the position of the operators of a street 
“ar; of a bus operating on the highway and through city 
streets; and of passenger and freight electric locomotives. 
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English Railroaders “Carry On 


To THE Epiror: CHICAGO 


A letter from O. V. Bulleid, chief mechanical engineer, South- 
ern Railway of England, contains such complete and concise, yet 
splendidly brief, exemplification of the British railroad officers’ 
attitude in this war as to lead me to believe that quotations there- 
from would prove of interest to railroad men in this country; 
and since the letter has passed all required censorship, I am sure 
Mr. Bulleid will have no objection to thus publicly quoting him. 
I, therefore, quote as follows: 

“We have been far too busy every since the war began to feel 
particularly worried about anything. We have had in front of 
us, always, one objective, i. e., to keep everything running at the 
highest capacity, and you will well appreciate that this is a 24- 
hour job for everybody concerned. All are putting their shoul- 
ders into the task and, even if there may be a suggestion of 
slackness in certain circles, it must not be taken seriously. The 
men themselves are magnificent. 

“We have had a certain amount of damage, but we succeed in 
getting everything repaired and in running order far more quick- 
ly than anyone dared expect before the war began and, in conse- 
quence, unless you happen to pass through an area where there 
was noticeable damage to buildings, you would, in your normal 
course of life, realize that the Germans have already lost the 
war, as all their boasted frightfulness has merely succeeded in 
bringing out latent, dogged, English determination to deal with 
them firmly, but justly, when the war is all over. The average 
man only hopes to be protected from sentimentalists, so as to 
ensure justice being done at the end of things.” 

Incidentally, his letterhead shows that Mr. Bulleid was bombed 
out of his regular headquarters in London, and has been forced 
to arrange offices elsewhere. . 

._L. F. Witson, PRESIDENT, 
Wilson Engineering Corporation, Chicago 


Should Advise Passengers 
To Carry Lunches With Them 


To THE EpITor: Datxas, TEx. 


It was with much interest that I read the editorial in the 
March 27 issue of the Railway Age relative to the general bad 
opinion now being created in the minds of the traveling public 
towards the railroads, and I most certainly agree with you that 
the railroads are going to need the business and good will of the 
public much more after this war is over than we do now; and 
now ‘is the time to lay a more solid foundation for that good will. 

As an old passenger man it hurts me to the core to hear some 
of the complaints being registered against passenger services, and 
what makes it hurt a little more, that a majority of the com- 
plaints are at times justified. 

I have noticed several of the passenger-carrying railroads ad- 
vertising to ask people to make their reservations early, carry a 
limited amount of baggage and such—also please to leave the 
diner when they have finished eating. Why not advertise to the 
general public advising people to take their lunches with them? 
Tell them that under the present conditions the dining cars are 
not able to feed them. Give the people the truth and they will 
like it much better. 

To relate a recent personal experience: I had to make a trip 
from Dallas to El Paso. I ate lunch before I boarded the train 
at noon and had my wife fix me up some cold fried chicken for 
dinner. I had a good meal and wasn’t worried about not being 
able to get into the diner. I had a thermos bottle with me, got 
some coffee at a station restaurant that night and had my coffee 
the next morning without any delay, 

Yes, I was the most popular man on the sleeper that morning 
until my extra cup of coffee ran out before all the other passen- 
gers had a crack at it, and I do believe if the railroads would 
start asking passengers to take their lunches with them. many a 
grumble would not be heard that is going the rounds now. 

HA.t G. WILLIAMSON 
General Agent, C. & I. M. 
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Ambulance Train in 


Britain for U. S. Army 


British railway shops turn out 
14-car outfit usable 
on Continent 


The first of several ambulance trains be- 
ing built in British railway shops for use 
of the United States Medical Corps in the 
European Theater of Operations has gone 
into active service. Fourteen khaki-colored 
coaches, each with bright red crosses on 
white block backgrounds four feet square 
painted on the top and sides, comprise the 
train. A complete hospital on wheels, it 
was built to specifications drawn by a 
joint committee of American and British 
engineer and medical officers. British pas- 
senger coaches were completely stripped 
down and rebuilt to include detailed hos- 
Pitalization requirements. 

Of the train consist, six ward cars can 
accommodate a total of 228 stretcher cases 
and an infectious disease compartment in 
another section of the train has 12 beds. 
One car provides for 48 sitting enlisted 
soldier patients and another for 16 sitting 
officer casualties. 

Additional casualties, either sitting or ly- 
ing, can be handled with speedy conversion 
of regular facilities. The enlisted person- 
nel car with sleeping accommodations for 
33 men can be converted for use of patients 
in 10 minutes. Each three-decker bed in 
the ward or personnel cars can be made to 
accommodate four sitting patients by fold- 
ing down the middle shelf for a back rest 
and seating the men on the lower bunk. 

The first coach is the utility car. It is 
equipped with a boiler to provide heat and 
hot water when the train is stationary or 
the locomotive disabled. It also houses a 
generator and brake equipment customarily 
placed in the “luggage van” on British pas- 
senger trains. One section of this coach 
contains the 12-bed infectious disease ward. 

Next is the staff car with compartmental 
quarters for the train commander and two 
medical officer assistants and for three 
nurses. The third car houses a kitchen 
with adjoining quarters for three cooks and 
a compartment for the sitting officer cas- 
ualties. The first group of three ward cars 
comes next in the lineup. Each ward has 
a sink with hot running water, a lavatory 
and a sterilizer. Heat is supplied by over- 
head fixtures. Doors in the middle of 
either side permit stretchers to be loaded 
easily. 

Dividing the two groups of ward cars is 
the coach containing the operating room, 
pharmacy, office and linen and medical sup- 
ply room. The operating room, installed 
principally for use in dressing wounds but 
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also equipped for emergency operations, 
has a standard operating table, overhead 
movable light, sterilizer and instrument cab- 
inets. 

The eleventh car, similar to a regular 
British passenger coach, is for enlisted sit- 
ting patients and has two compartments 
specially fitted for mental cases. There is 
another kitchen in the twelfth car and also 
a mess room for enlisted personnel and 
sitting patients. The next coach is the 33- 
bed enlisted personnel car. Last is the 
stores car, which also contains brake equip- 
ment and sleeping accommodations for six 
non-commissioned officers. 

In operation, “somewhere in the British 
Isles,” the train is likely to be transport- 
ing American soldiers wounded in North 
Africa from a port to a United States 
Army General Hospital. The train was 
also built to operate “somewhere in Eu- 
rope.” Its design is the result of careful 
study of rail clearances, gradients, curves 
and tunnels on the main railways of the 
Continent. There it would be used to evac- 
uate wounded from medical installations at 
the front. 

United States Army members of the 
Anglo-American committee which designed 
and supervised construction of the train are 
Lt. Col. James B. Mason, Chief of Opera- 
tions Division, Office Chief Surgeon, E. T. 
O., and Major Sidney H. Bingham, Officer 
in Charge Military Railways, Office Chief 
of Transportation, E. T. O. 

Colonel Mason, who is largely respon- 
sible for the medical service features of the 
train, entered military service from surgical 
practice in Philadelphia and was an as- 
sistant professor of surgery at the Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, and an 
associate in surgery at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Major Bingham, who played 
an important part in designing the train, 
is an executive of the New York City sub- 
way system and the first American officer 
to be elected to full membership in the 
British Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 

Those wounded veterans of World War 
I, who were evacuated across France on 
the crudely improvised and_ ill-equipped 
hospital trains of their day, could perhaps 
best appreciate this advance in war med- 
ical service which is being provided troops 
in this theater by the United States Army’s 
Services of Supply. 


Would Direct ODT to Permit 
Travel to Sports Events 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
would be directed “to facilitate the con- 
tinuance of spectator sports by permitting 
reasonable travel of participants and spec- 
tators” if Congress adopts House Joint 
Resolution 110 which has been introduced 
by Representative Weiss, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania. 


~ affecting full production and full consump- 


Return to Normal [| 


Won’t Follow War |. 


Railroads to need acceptable fincr 


rates and efficiency, #2 
says McCarthy time 

; age 

In the “very immensity and movement f “; 









needs” of wartime railroad traffic can be 
found significant portents of post-war pros- 
pects facing the industry, said Henry F, 
McCarthy, director of the Division of Traf- 
fic Movement of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, in an address April 13 be- Bposs 
fore the New England Railroad Club at Hand 
Boston, Mass. W 

First among the effects of their wartime and 
accomplishments Mr. McCarthy mentioned ffbefo1 
the “unexpected and sudden opportunity” Bnew! 
available to the railroads to “overcome fionti 
years of public indifference, . . . to start fiall c 
out all over again with the public at large.” pred: 
Railroad service has a chance to be judged fagait 
by a public “favorably impressed with the fof ne 
performance thus far,” he said, “and the fico 
bouquets so lavishly bestowed today should inter 
not be allowed to fade.” mane 

At this time the industry has a traffic §sourc 
volume which permits it to demonstrate the road 
advantages of its technique to produce peak expe 
efficiency, the speaker pointed out, and the fturn 
traffic load will continue to permit that fsudd 
demonstration for the remaining period of J" 1° 
the war. Within the present traffic statis- Jrers 
tics, Mr. McCarthy declared, railroad men ff th 
“can find the clues which will solve the fbutio 
mystery of the effect of the rate level upon fwhict 
trafic demand.” Experimentation with ajftans 
“policy of traffic stimulating—movement§ Mr 
stimulating—charges should result fromff m 
this wartime demonstration of the railroad laste: 
industry’s low cost production under high fing v 
volume traffic load. War demands demon-fRxped 
strate only the inherent economies, but war fethc 
traffic lessons remain to be acted upon by fave | 
a newly educated generation of railroad ffomet 
economists. The role of the freight rateffte cl 
is not to be a passive one if the analysis in the 
is complete.” errup 

However, the speaker pointed out, “war fe at 
has brought with it technological changes Put to 
and changes in location which make altet-ff maj 
natives to transport conceivable without 


































































































































































tion.” tre 
The changed traffic flow—‘“dramatic in dad 
some respects”—is significant for its effect April 
not only on the present railroad plant but hater} 
also on the economics of future distribution, ransp, 
the potential demand for transport serviC&iByi. 
continued Mr. McCarthy. “Export freight Ratin 
expansion, shipments to the newly createdhy p_; 
industries in the Southeast, Southwest, and The 
along the shores of the United States allf, 4. 
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make for vastly increased hauls from the 
sources of raw and semi-processed ma- 
terials. In order to best utilize the labor, 
power, and existing capacities and skilis, 
transportation was, and is, being considered 
as ‘expendable’ and the demands made upon 
it lavish.” 

The changed traffic flow characteristic 
is expressed in an average of 16 per cent in 
increased length of haul for each car, the 
sptaker pointed out, but this is “not an 
doquent index” when compared with the 
experience of one railroad that handled a 
relatively stable number of cars during the 
latter part of March, yet had a 29 per cent 
increase in the number of cars received 
from connections. This condition was ac- 
companied by a constant increase in transit 
time over the line, “inevitable as the aver- 
age car requires more yardings.” 

“A mass transport system is built slowly, 
to accommodate a traffic flow that evolves 
aid changes slowly,” Mr. McCarthy con- 
tinued. “In this era the change has been 
sudden, and construction and expansion of 
facility to meet sudden change has not been 
possible both because of material scarcity 
and because of unpredictability.” 

While some of the changes in volume 
and direction of movement will cease even 
before the end of the war, the effect of 
newly developed areas of production “will 
continue to influence the traffic pattern of 
all common carriers long after the war,” he 
predicted. “People will not be uprooted 
again if they can help it. The existence 
of new plants and new areas of production, 
kecompanied by human beings with self- 
mterest motivations, is going to give per- 
manence to the war developed traffic 
sources. .. . There is no reason for a rail- 
road man to rationalize the situation and 
expect that the war’s end will bring a re- 
m to normal. The transition will be 
sudden—no more gradual than the change 
in 1941 and 1942. Existing common car- 
riers will be ready for it—or they won't. 
ad men§lf they are not, then our American distri- 
lve thefbution system will be set up in a manner 
el uponfivhich will simply not require as tuch 
with afttansportation.” 
y»vement# Mr. McCarthy disclaimed any intention 
t fromfof making a plea for post-war planning. 
railroad filnstead, he said, it is his belief that ‘“meet- 
er highfing war traffic demands fully, completely, 
demon-[Fxpeditiously, and economically is the only 
but war fimethod by which the post-war plans will 
upon by fave any reality. That means if you need 
railroad fomething now—get it now if you can, for 
zht rateffie chances are that you'll need it worse 
analysis in the competitive era to come. Any in- 
eruption in your ability to give full serv- 
xt, “ware at an effective rate level may well turn 
changes Put to be more than a mere interruption— 
ce alter-#'may be the end.” 


without 
WPB Amends L-142 


onstump- 

Preference Rating Order L-142 was 
+c effect ended by the War Production Board on 
- April 12 “to provide for a steady flow of 
lant ss haterials entering into the operation of 
pater ransportation systems during the time re- 
we ieeved for the changeover from Preference 
t freigt Mating Order P-88,” which was superseded 
a by P-142 on April 5. 
vest, 201 The original issue of P-142 was reported 
tates "tn the Railway Age of April 10, page 727. 
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Under it, said the WPB’s explanation of 
the amendment, the carriers would tech- 
nically have been unable to extend a pref- 
erence rating until they had applied for and 
received a serial number under the new 
order. Also, P-142 requires the use of 
Form PD-844, in place of Form PD-351, 
which was used under Order P-8. 

The amended regulation provides that 
until an operator receives his serial num- 
ber under the new order he may use on 
the certification which must accompany an 
order for maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supplies the CMP allotment symbol 
MRO-P-88 plus his serial number under 
P-88. Likewise, the amendment provides 
that to the extent that an operator con- 
tinues to receive ratings and authorizations 
on Form PD-351 for the second quarter of 
1943, PD-351 shall be considered equivalent 
to PD-844. 


Crating Cost May Be Added to 
Furniture Prices 


Costs of packing and crating furniture 
for shipment by rail may be added to max- 


- imum prices of. manufacturers who cus- 


tomarily have shipped by motor truck, ac- 
cording to a ruling of the Office of Price 
Administration. The permission, the OPA 
announcement said, “is granted only to 
manufacturers usually shipping by motor 
truck, who have sold only on a delivered 
basis, and who do not have a maximum 
f. o. b. factory crated price.” 


WPB Interpretation on Parts 
for Locomotives 


A producer of locomotive parts who is 
also making locomotives pursuant to a 
schedule approved by the War Production 
Board is protected in the manufacture of 
the parts needed to fulfill the prescribed 
schedule for the completed product, accord- 
ing to Interpretation No. 2 to Limitation 
Order L-97, issued April 12 by WPB. The 
interpretation points out that such protec- 
tion is provided in paragraph (d)(2) of 
L-97, which states that the schedule “shall 
be maintained without regard to any pref- 
erence ratings already assigned or here- 
after assigned.” 


ODT’s Mechanical Committee 
Meets in Chicago 


Means of alleviating motive power short- 
ages, full utilization of cars and locomo- 
tives, and labor conditions were topics of 
discussion at the first annual meeting in 
Chicago on April 16 of the chairmen of 


the regional mechanical committees of the - 


Office of Defense Transportation. Shan- 
non King, deputy director in charge of lo- 
comotives of the ODT Division of Rail- 
way Transport, presided at the meeting, 
and C. J. Wolfe, associate director in 
charge of mechanical operations of the 
same division, spoke on the problem of 
keeping locomotives and cars in constant 
repair. 

Reciting comparative statistics to show 
how the utilization of motive power has 
increased, and the number of locomotives 
and cars out of service for repairs has de- 
creased, since 1940, Mr. Wolfe stressed his 
belief that the committee’s most important 
task in the immediate future is to hold the 






































































line of current accomplishments in the facé 
of increasing manpower problems. Wider 
employment of women and reduction of 
absenteeism through more intensive super- 
vision were urged by Mr. Wolfe as means 
to overcome labor shortages. 


ODT Specifies Minimum Load of 
Peaches and Melons 


Special loading requirements, constitut- 
ing exceptions to the general regulations 
for loading carload freight prescribed by 
General Order No. 18 of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, were made effec- 
tive April 15 for melons and peaches in 
Special Direction ODT 18, Revised-5, 
Amendment 1, in which are consolidated 
all previously issued special loading re- 
quirements for perishable commodities. 
The direction provides that melons in 
straight or mixed carloads must be loaded 
to a 24,000-pound minimum, while loading 
requirements for peaches in crates and 
baskets of various types are specified to 
attain a heavier loading than has been 
customary in the past. 


Would Fix Still Lower Fares for 
Members of Armed Forces 


Representative Morrison, Democrat of 
Louisiana, has introduced H. R. 2421 to 
require the establishment of railroad coach 
and bus fares of one-half cent per mile for 
persons who are members of the military 
or naval forces of the United States. Fares 
for transportation in Pullmans and charges 
for berths or chairs would be fixed at “not 
in excess of 33% per cent of the amounts 
charged the general public.” 

The rates would apply “on all trains and 
on all railroads and on all buses in the 
United States.” The bill defines “military 
or naval forces” to include the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and 
their women’s auxiliary corps. 


Refrigerator Car Pool Has Cut 
Empty Mileage, Says ODT 
The refrigerator car pool, created last 

fall through the joint action of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, has been cred- 
ited by ODT with a saving of 44,595,000 
empty refrigerator car-miles during the 
four-month period from September 1 to 
December 31, 1942. The figure is based 
on reports from owners of cars making 
93.6 per cent of the total refrigerator car- 
miles, the empty-to-loaded ratio being 70.1 
per cent for the last four months of 1942 
as compared with 76.1 per cent for the 
same period in 1941. 

“ODT officials,” said the press release 
of April 10, “are convinced that operation 
of. refrigerator cars under the pool was re- 
sponsible for most of the saving. . . . Of 
greater importance, however, in their opin- 
ion, is the fact that the decrease in empty 
mileage reflects a direct increase in the 
availability of cars for loading. These of- 
ficials also point out that the country has 
passed through a critical period in which 
there were some serious shortages of re- 
frigerator cars in various producing areas. 
These shortages would have been much 
more serious and probably would have re- 
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sulted in a considerable loss of food prod- 
ucts but for the increased efficiency repre- 
sented by the decreased empty mileage ra- 
tio, it was said.” 

And despite the present lull in the vol- 
ume of shipments moving in refrigerator 
cars, “the ODT warned that the need for 
persistent efforts to reduce empty ‘mileage 
still more is as great as ever.” 


Service Order Bars International 
Banana Traffic 


Acting upon request of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued Service 
Order 117 directing railroads “not to accept 
or move bananas, in carloads, originating 
in a foreign country and moving by rail- 
road through the United States, all rail, 
to points in another foreign country. The 
order, which becomes effective April 23, 
includes provisions for permits to be issued 
by the director of the I. C. C.’s Bureau 
of Service “to meet specific needs or ex- 
ceptional circumstances.” 


Service Order 114 Amended 


Service order 114’s “application to cer- 
tain traffic having been questioned,” the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on April 
12 issued an amendment modifying the first 
ordering paragraph to read as follows: 
“The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific . . . is hereby authorized and directed 
to deliver to the Great Northern at Seattle, 
Everett, or Bellingham, Wash., for move- 
ment by rail between Bellingham, on the 
one hand, and Seattle or Everett, on the 
other hand, all cars routed via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, having 
origin or destination on the line of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, ex- 
tending from Bellingham to Glacier, Wash., 
including freight traffic interchanged with 
connections on that line, and which would 
ordinarily move on its car ferry barges be- 
tween Seattle or Everett and Bellingham.” 


Truman Committee Investigat- 
ing Transportation 


Senator Truman, Democrat of Missouri, 
chairman of the special Senate committee 
investigating the national defense program, 
announced on April 12 that the committee 
is engaged “in making an investigation of 
the subject of transportation,” in which 
connection it will report on railroad ma- 
chinery and equipment, interstate and in- 
trastate motor trucks, and barges. 

“It is absolutely necessary that we main- 
tain an efficient transportation system,” Mr. 
Truman said. “To do this, we must be cer- 
tain that the railroads have sufficient re- 
pairs and new equipment. Since some por- 
tions of the country, particularly the west 
and southwest, are largely dependent upon 
trucks and since trucks supplement the rail- 
roads throughout the nation, we must be 
careful to make sure that sufficient repair 
parts and even new trucks are made avail- 
able to assure a proper and adequate flow 
of foodstuffs and other essential materials. 
Barges are also necessary for petroleum 
products and for heavy dry bulk cargoes. 
For more than a year, the committee has 
been urging construction of barges. In- 
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creases have been promised and the com- 
mittee will check it to make sure that real 
progress is being made to obtain the barges 
and necessary towboats.” 


Supply of Car Truck Sideframes 
and Bolsters 


Reporting on last week’s meeting of the 
War Production Board’s Railroad Spe- 
cialty Steel Castings Industry Advisory 
Committee, a WPB press release of April 
10 said that discussions at the meeting had 
indicated that sufficient railroad car truck 
sideframes and bolsters will be available 
to meet production schedules set up for 
freight car building programs covering 
military and civilian needs, “if such mate- 
rials which were frozen in inventories 
about a year ago are put to use.” 

The press release also said “it was 
brought out” that “current production 
alone would be inadequate unless there was 
a material improvement in the manpower 
situation.” It added that the WPB’s 
Transportation Equipment Division “is 
now working hard for the release of the 
surplus stocks in inventories to make them 
available not only to the individual com- 
panies holding such items, but to others 
which may have use for them.” 


Larger Eastern Oil Movement 
Result of Many Steps 


Conversion of 100 steel gondolas—former 
cement carriers—to petroleum container 
cars will be completed “in a few days,” 
the Office of Defense Transportation an- 
nounced April 9. These cars will handle 
kerosene and fuel oil between Destrehan, 
La., and Chelsea, Mass. They are being 
fitted with steel tanks in the shops of the 
Lehigh Valley at Packerton, Pa.; the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western at Scranton, 
Pa.; and the New York Central at East 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The first 10 of a projected 50 “Flexitank” 
cars are expected to be in service in three 
or four weeks, the ODT added. These cars, 
which are automobile box cars fitted with 
canvas “balloons” processed with a rubber 
substitute, are being prepared at Aurora, 
Ill., by the Flexitank Corporation. Be- 
cause of material shortages and costs the 
so-called Mareng cells will not be installed 
in box cars for commercial use at present, 
the ODT statement indicated, while ex- 
periments are still going on with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio’s plan to install corrugated 
steel tanks in automobile box cars. 

Petroleum Administrator Ickes  an- 
nounced last week that consideration was 
being given a proposal to build a 16-inch 
pipeline from near Lubbock, Texas, to 
Drumright, Okla., where it would connect 
with existing pipelines that feed Middle 
West refining centers, to provide that ter- 
ritory with additional crude oil supplies. 

The railroads’ new record of average 
daily deliveries of 933,966 barrels of pe- 
troleum products to the Atlantic coast, re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 10, 
page 727, was called to the attention of 
Senator Maloney of Connecticut, chairman 
of a special Senate committee invéstigat- 
ing gasoline and oil shortages, by a letter 
from John J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and Mr. 





Maloney read the letter to the Senate on 
April 8. In testifying before the commit. 
tee on January 27, Mr. Pelley had pre. 
dicted that the railroads’ deliveries would 
reach a daily average of 900,000 barrels 
within a few months. 

Director Eastman of the Office of De. 
fense Transportation on April 13 made 
public a forecast of oil traffic figures 
through March, 1944, which indicated a 
steady increase in deliveries to the East, 
This prediction, which was contained in a 
letter to 20 New England Congressmen 
who had requested such a preview of plans 
for meeting New England’s oil require. 
ments, did not indicate that relaxed re. 
strictions on supplies for civilian use would 
result from the larger flow of oil into that 
region, Mr. Eastman pointed out, referring 
to growing military demands. 

Mr. Eastman projected deliveries by 
pipeline, tank car, barge, and Lake and Gulf ¢ 
tanker vessels, averaging 1,271,000 barrels 
a day during the second quarter of 1943: 
1,458,000 barrels a day for the third quar- 
ter; 1,547,000 barrels for the last quarter 
of this year; and 1,611,000 barrels a day 
for the first quarter of 1944. Deliveries 
by tanker vessels on the Atlantic and ship- 
ments in drums in box cars or other special 
movements were not included in these fig- 
ures, the statement indicated. The esti- 
mates suggested that delvieries in the first 
quarter of 1944 would exceed the first 
quarter of this year by about 49 per cent, 
and the first quarter of 1942 by about 115 4 
per cent. 

The increase predicted will result largely 
from the construction of added pipeline 
facilities, Mr. Eastman pointed out. Tank 
car shipments by rail are expected to aver- 
age 885,000 barrels a day for the second Fol 
quarter of 1943; 862,000 barrels for thefintere 
third quarter ; 860,000 barrels for the fourthfitin 1 
quarter of 1943; and 810,000 barrels a dayg'2 | 
for the first quarter of 1944. Aut 

Mr. Eastman’s forecast was made publication 
a day after Senator Bridges, Republican of ong 
New Hampshire, had presented in the Seniyhich 
ate a 10-point program which he proposedfitrlled 
to bring about a “more equitable” distri; od, 
bution of oil and gasoline in New England fi; 
one item of which was the formation of atffrequir 
ODT division to expedite the movement offftumed 
tank cars to and from that section. ; Elec 

itation 
President’s Hold-the-Line Ordetfrercia 
Includes Wage Directives [f° 


Hor mi 
Issuing on April 8 what he called a vd 
“hold-the-line order,” President Rooseveltiht cop 
included therein a section stipulating that pearing 
government agencies shall authorize 1 ‘ad 
further wage increases above the Littlhiiver 
Steel formula except where they “arelis give 
clearly necessary to correct substandards of Frei 
living.’ As noted in this issue’s report Ollmck ; 
4 pas 

the Interstate Commerce Commissiof Sfmeet tl 
decision in the Ex Parte 148 rate case, the ee 
order also called the stabilization program, ;,.,,, 
to the attention of all federal and stati was 
regulatory agencies “so that rate increase ag 
will be disapproved and rate reductions ¢- so 
fected . . . in order to keep down the COMinproy, 
of living and.effectuate the purposes of Pransp 
stabilization program.” , a 
The wage phase of the order, which Wh, 4, 
have a bearing on pending railroad wagfut to 
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cases, would seem to fortify the position 
of Economic Stabilization Director James 
F. Byrnes as the final authority on pay ad- 
justments. The Little Steel formula em- 
bodies National War Labor Board policy 
to the effect that wages should not be ad- 
vanced more than 15 per cent above the 
level of January 1, 1941. 

Meanwhile that phase of the President’s 
October 3, 1942, executive order which 
put a ceiling of $25,000 a year on salaries 
after payment of taxes and other specified 
deductions has been nullified by Congres- 
sional enactment which the President al- 
lowed to become law without his signa- 
tare. The President objected to the pro- 
cedure of attaching the executive-order re- 
pealer as a rider on legislation raising the 
federal government debt limit. The Presi- 
dent had calculated that under his order a 
person could be paid a gross annual salary 
of $67,200. Now an annual salary may 
equal the highest level it reached between 
January 1 and September 15, 1942. 


Vacations Without Travel Get 
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a day Official Approval 
oe Following a statement by War Produc- 


tion Board Chairman Nelson approving 
vacations this year for war workers on the 
ground that production will be helped “if 
the workers can restore their energies 
through periods of physical and mental 
rest, change and relaxation,” the Office of 
Defense Transportation on April 16 issued 
apress release urging “would-be coast-to- 
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Following is a digest of orders and notices of 
interest to railroads, issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price Administra- 
tio since April 10. 


Auto parts—Amendment No. 1 to CMP Regu- 
ltion No. 5A, effective April 6, removes auto- 
motive replacement parts and automotive main- 
tenance equipment from the list of items to 
which preference ratings, assigned under Con- 
tolled Materials Plan Regulation No. 5 and 5A, 
may be applied. The amendment places all motor 
tarrier transportation on an equal footing in 
curing repair parts. This does not affect the 
tequirement, however, that used parts must be 
urned in when new ones are purchased. 
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| Electric fans—An amendment to General Lim- 
tation Order No. L-176 (domestic and com- 
Order mercial electric fans), effective April 6, eases 
eS previous restrictions on the manufacture of parts 
‘or maintaining portable electric fans. .In addi- 
called a tion to permitting the manufacture of fan blades 
A re electric motors, the order permits the use 
OOSEVEI copper and copper base alloys in parts for 
ing that Marings, if no other material is practicable. 
rize 10 Previously, only steel parts could be manu- 
> Littl ttured. No manufacturer or distributor may 
‘ever: @ new part unless a similar used part 
ay oa § given to him in exchange. 
0 

as * Freight car material—Sufficient railroad car 
pe qi ck sideframes and bolsters will be available to 
nission Sgmeet the production schedules for the new freight 
ase, the ‘at building Programs covering military and 
prorat vilian needs if the materials which were frozen 
tate ’ inventories about a year ago are put to use, 
nd si was indicated at a meeting of the Railroad 
ncreasesprecialty Steel Castings Industry Advisory com- 
tions ef-puttee in Washington, but current production 
the cost one will be inadequate unless there is a material 
provement in the manpower situation. The 
s of thefransportation Equipment division of WPB is 
tow working for the release of the surplus stocks 
4 inventories to make them available not only 
0 the individual companies holding such items, 

ut to others which may have use for them. 
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coast” travelers to be content with “their 
own backyard.” 

If families must travel, the ODT added, 
they should go to their destination at off- 
peak travel periods and remain there, for- 
getting about overnight and week-end trips, 
but remembering that diners and sleepers 
will be busy with “more important” travel- 
ers. Commutation to and from resorts near 
large cities “may be difficult,’ the ODT 
warns. : 


States Relaxing Regulations on 
Employment of Women 


In states where legislation regulating the 
employment of women deviates from gen- 
eral labor standards exemptions are being 
granted to encourage such employment for 
necessary wartime occupations, Otto S. 
Beyer, director of the Division of Trans- 
port Personnel of the Office of Defense 
Transportation pointed out in a statement 
made public April 5. 

Regulations against night work, maxi- 
mum hour requirements, restrictions on 
weight lifting and occupational prohibitions 
have been modified or suspended in many 
states, he added, and railroads can obtain 
temporary exemptions for women employees 
where operating conditions make them 
necessary. Procedure to be followed in 
such cases, and a digest of state legislation 
affecting employment of women, have been 
incorporated in an ODT publication avail- 
able to interested railroad officers, Mr. 
Beyer indicated. 


Materials and Prices 


Locomotives—Interpretation No. 2 to Limita- 
tion Order L-97, issued April 12, assures that 
producers who are making locomotives pursuant 
to a schedule approved by WPB will be protected 
in the manufacture of parts needed to fulfill the 
prescribed schedule for the completed product by 
paragraph (d) (2) of the order, which states 
that the schedule shall be maintained without 
regard to any preference ratings. 


Maintenance material—Preference Rating Order 
P-142, issued April 5, establishes controls over 
materials for maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies for railroads in place of orders P-88 
and L-229, which were revoked April 5, and 
CMP Regulation No. 5, which assigned an AA-1 
rating as of April 1. The definition of mainte- 
nance and repair is simplified and clarified but 
does not include materials for heavy repair of 
locomotives or railroad cars, other clauses of the 
order providing for such work. Material for 
each of these purposes must be shown separately 
on Form PD-844. The order requires quantity 
controls on fabricated items which formerly were 
obtainable on open end-priority ratings. While 
no materials can be obtained until an operator 
has applied for and received a serial number, 
preference ratings and authorizations on PD- 
351 for the second quarter remain in effect as 
if they were authorizations under P-142.  Rail- 
roads will list their requirements on Form 
PD-844 (similar to PD-351 under P-88), quarter 
by quarter, including controlled materials. WPB 
may assign specific preference ratings to de- 
liveries of specific materials needed for emer- 
gency repairs. The certification MRO-P-142 and 
serial number must be used both in applying 
preference ratings and in obtaining controlled 
materials. The order permits resale by one 
operator to another. The operator can also re- 
sell material to its subsidiaries, or for the main- 
tenance of track and equipment not owned but 
customarily maintained by the operator or its 
subsidiaries, or for the repair of equipment of 
another carrier. No railroad shall accept delivery 
of any material (except fuel) if the storehouse 






































inventory would be greater than required in the 
next 60 days. However, this will not prevent * 
from maintaining maximum stocks needed for 
emergencies. 


Material handling equipment—Limitation Order 
L-192, as amended April 9, sets up revised sched- 
ules of construction machinery and equipment 
in which specified items are grouped according to 
the degree and nature of the limitations and re- 
strictions, Items in Schedule D include graders 
and scrapers which are prohibited after May 1; 
Schedule C lists items which may be ordered and 
produced only for war agencies; and the items 
in Schedule A for civilian uses, subject to ap- 
proval by WPB, include angledozers and bull- 
dozers, ladder and wheel ditchers and specified 
types of concrete mixers, bituminous patch plants, 
pumps, power shovels, etc. No restrictions on 
purchase orders are imposed on the item listed in 
Schedule B except provision of other WPB 
regulations, such as Priorities Regulation No. 1 
and the various schedules of L-217. Among the 
27 items in Schedule B are buckets, drills, mixers, 
pumps and sprayers of specified types. 


Priority forms—After April 15, no applications 
for preference ratings for war materials on Form 
PD-1A, bearing the issuance date of April 1, 
1942, would be accepted, it was announced 
April 12. All persons using PD-1A for prefer- 
ence ratings must thereafter use Form PD-1A 
bearing the issuance date of January 16, 1943. 


Prices 


Malleable castings— Amendment No. 3 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 241, effective 
April 15, explains how sellers of products of 
malleable iron can tell whether their products 
should be priced under the regulation for malle- 
able iron castings or under some other price 
regulation. Neither action makes any change in 
current price levels. Malleable iron castings in- 
clude ferrous castings sold either with or with- 
out subsequent processing, such as machining, 
galvanizing, plating: and japanning. The defi- 
nition does not include malleable iron castings 
sold in an assembly with other materials, except 
bolts, nuts, screws, rivets or other industrial fast- 
enings; castings on which the purchaser has 
performed subsequent processing; and castings 
sold as another commodity by a regular manu- 
facturer or by a purchaser from the manu- 
facturer. 


Plywood — Amendment No. 3 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 13, effective April 15, 
establishes an over-all increase of 10 per cent in 
producers’ ceilings for all grades of Douglas fir 
plywood to cover increased labor and material 
costs. 


Used machinery—Amendment No. 76 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 136, effective April 10, 
establishes an alternative ceiling for used ma- 
chinery and second hand machine parts, which is 
based, in general, on standard depreciation rates 
and allows sellers, in some instances, to obtain 
higher prices than existing maximums. The 
seller can use the flat ceiling—i. e., 85 per 
cent of the maximum price for the nearest new 
equivalent machine, f.o.b. factory, for a recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed machine or part, or 55 
per cent of the maximum price for the nearest 
new machine, for an “as is” or other. machine 
not guaranteed or rebuilt; or he can use the 
new base price—i. e., the maximum price for the 
nearest equivalent new machine, reducing it by 
the depreciation rate listed in a table. When 
sellers use the depreciation rate method, they 
are required to furnish the buyer with a signed 
statement showing the name and address of the 
person who bought the machine when new and 
the date of the sale. The amendment makes a 
special provision for machines sold only on a 
delivered price or installed basis. Under the 
new provisions, the base price applicable to the 
sale of such a used machine by the original pur- 
chaser is the delivered or installed price, if the 
item was purchased and the ceiling established 
on a delivered price or installed price basis. A 
requirement that a seller of used machines or 
parts test the machine under pressure or power, 
where the machine normally operates unden 
pressure or power, before he sells it as a guar- 
anteed and rebuilt machine is included in the 
amendment. ‘Reimbursement of a buyer for part 
of the dismantling costs is now required only 
if the cost of the machine plus the cost of dis- 
mantling equals a sum over the maximum price. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








A.A.R. Gives Data 
on Transport Cost 


Memorandum presents facts 
as to capacities of freight 
cars and trucks 


Robert S. Henry, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, has sent to railroad public relations 
representatives a memorandum “giving the 
facts as to capacities and transportation 
output of freight cars and motor trucks, so 
far as the information is available.” Mr. 
Henry’s circular transmitting the memo- 
randum states that it was prepared “as a 
result of numerous inquiries,” but makes 
no reference to the recent exchange of let- 
ters between A. A. R. President J. J. Pel- 
ley and Ted V. Rodgers, president of 
American Trucking Associations, wherein 
the former took issue with an A. T. A. ad- 
vertisement which claimed that “with one- 
twentieth of railroad capacity, trucks haul 
one-fourth the load—in less than half the 
time.” 

The Pelley letter was reported in the 
Railway Age of March 6, page 474, while 
the Rodgers reply was noted in the issue 
of March 20, page 595. The memorandum 
which railroad public relations representa- 
tives have received from Mr. Henry reads: 


CAPACITY AND PERFORMANCE OF 
TRUCKS AND RAILROAD 
FREIGHT CARS 
(Figures for 1940—latest year for which 
statistics are available for both) 


Capacity of Railroad Freight Cars 

\ Class I Railroads 
Number of cars, 
railroad-owned.. 
Number of cars, 
privately-owned. 


1,653,574 
281,214 


Total Number 

or Cars;... 

Rated capacity, 
railroad-owned.. 
Rated. capacity, 
privately-owned. 


Total rated 
capacity... 


1,934,788 
82,722,000 tons 
11,776,000 tons 


94,498,000 tons 


Capacity of Trucks 


There are no published figures on the capacity 
of trucks. However, the average load of trucks 
on rural roads, as compiled by the Public Roads 
Administration, is published’ in Motor Truck 
Facts, issued by the Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Association, on page 38, as follows: 


5.34 tons 
2.37 tons 


The American Trucking Associations, Inc., rep- 
resenting the for-hire group, estimates that these 
average loads represent 70 per cent of the full 
capacity of for-hire trucks, and 60 per cent of 
the capacity of private trucks. Applying these 
factors to the inter-city classifications, and our 
estimates to the local and farm trucks, gives the 
following estimated capacities of trucks of dif- 
ferent classifications: 


No. of Classes of 
Trucks Trucks 


249,000 For-hire trucks, 
inter-city, @ 


For-hire trucks 
Private trucks 


Total 
Capacity 


Average 
Capacity 


7.36tons 1,899,870 


7196 


468,000 Private trucks, 


inter-city, @ 3.95 tons 1,848,600 


3,748,470 
1,404,000 
5,551,832 


6,955,832 
3,141,252 


13,845,554 


Total inter-city 
For-hire trucks, 

local, @ 
Private trucks, 

local, @ 


351,000 
2,775,916 


4 tons 


2 tons 


Total, local 


1,047,084 Farm trucks, @ 


4,891,000 


3 tons 
Total, all trucks 


On this basis, the capacity of all trucks is 
approximately 1/7th that of railroad freight cars, 
and the capacity of all inter-city trucks is ap- 
proximataely 1/25th of the cars on railroads. 


Transportation Service Produced 

The accepted measure of transportation service 
+ ton-mile, representing one ton carried one 
mile. 

The Interstate. Commerce Commission in its 
56th Annual Report, page 7, gives figures for 
ton-miles of service rendered by all transportation 
agencies for the year 1940. Data available for 
railroads are complete. The report, however, 
shows 51,003,000,000- ton-miles for inter-city 
trucks, both for-hire and private, but an exami- 
nation of the underlying data discloses that of 
this amount 19,883,000,000 are movements from 
farm to city and from city to farm. Subtracting 
the farm-city. hauls leaves a total for inter- 
city movement comparable to that of the rail- 
roads of 31,121,000,000 ton miles. The compara- 
tive figures are as follows: 

Agency 
Inter-city trucks, both 
for-hire and private... 
Railroads 


Ton- Miles 


31,121,000,000 
376,218,000,000 


The railroad output of transportation was ap- 
proximately twelve times that of inter-city trucks, 
both public and private. Comparisons of output 
of transportation between railroads and _ trucks 
are affected, however, by the fact that railroads 
as general common carriers offer service to every 
shipper of any commodity at all seasons of the 
ear. Trucking service, on the contrary, is 
limited and selective, both as to the nature of 
traffic carried and as to routes served. Because 
of this difference in the character of railroad 
and truck service, railroads must and do maintain 
a much larger reserve of service capacity to 
meet seasonal and other fluctuations in traffic 
than is maintained by trucks engaged in a more 
selective and limited service. 

The figures above for the comparative amounts 
of transportation produced are for the year 1940, 
the latest year for which statistics are available 
for both types of transportation. As to 1942, 
the Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has been quoted as saying that “trucks” 
were carrying one-fourth as much as railroads— 
but, in making this statement, the Director in- 
cluded not only inter-city movements but alsd 
all hauls. 

What he said, in a radio address of September 
19, 1942, was as follows: 

“We have nearly 5,000,000 trucks and a little 
more than 150,000 buses. More than a million of 
the trucks are operated by or for farmers, about 
3% million by private business concerns, and 
about 600,000 i. public carriers. No one knows 
exactly how much work these trucks are doing. 
The best estimate I can give you is that they 
are now carrying, locally and between commu- 
nities, about 25 per cent as many ton-miles of 
property as the railroads.” 


Service and Charges 


Wartime and commercial operations often re- 
quire both motor and rail transportation. In 
some cases, trucks can handle relatively small 
specialized movements more cupeditionsiy than 
the same items could be handled between the 
same points by rail. Ths major movements, on 
which both the war effort and the civil population 
depend, can be handled only by rail. 

The average charge paid by shippers for the 
movement of a ton of freight one mile, in 1940, 
was 0.945 cents. In the same year, the Class I 
motor carriers of freight received an average 
charge of 3.986 cents. 

With the facts as to service and charges be- 
fore them in each particular case, shippers choose 
that form of transportation which will best, fit 
their needs. The great bulk of all the freight 
moves by rail. 


War Transport Peak 
Is Still Ahead of Us 


Lasher reminds Atlantic Board 
that bulk of war products 
still need hauilng 


The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board held its sixty-first regular meeting 
at the Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y,, on 
April 13-14, with Col. E. C. R. Lasher, 
deputy chief of the Traffic Control Div- 
sion, Transportation Corps, as the princi- 
pal speaker. The Board announced an 
estimated rise of 1.3 per cent in carloadings 
in its territory for the second quarter of 
1943, as compared with the corresponding 
period last year. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Charles H. Vayo, general chairman of 
board, who announced that with the elec- 
tion of a large number of new members 
the total membership had increased to well 
over 3,000, making the board the largest 
of the 13. In his opening remarks, Mr. 
Vayo reminded his listeners that their jobs 
were war jobs and that they, like our 
fighting forces, must fight on with an ever- 
increasing will to win. He added, “no 
matter how quickly we loaded or unloaded 
cars yesterday, that record is not good 
enough today. There must be no slacker- 
ing of our effort to make full use of our 
transportation facilities.” 

In his address Colonel Lasher stressed 
the increasing importance of transportation 
in the war. He said in part: 

“Military science stripped down to its 
essentials can be defined as the movement 
and placement of troops in such a manner 
as to render the enemy’s position unten 
able and his withdrawal inevitable. Again 
we run into the problem of movement. A 
friend of mine, recently returned from a 
trip to North Africa, had the opportunity 
of having lunch with General Montgomery 
—who told him that the Battle of North 
Africa, as a problem, was four-fifths sup- 
ply and one-fifth tactics, and to supply the 
British Eighth Army meant communication 
lines stretching clear around the Cape of 
Good Hope up into and through the Red 
Sea. 

“Transportation, therefore, is the key- 
stone of our success in this great effort 
We are in the way of solving our produc- 
tion problems. News items constantly 
appearing in the press give us evidence © 
this. But so far as tranportation of mili- 
tary peronnel and equipment is concerned— 
the finished product, I mean—we have beet 
‘riding.a lag’ of production and training: 
Our real military transportation problem 
is still ahead of us.” 

Colonel Lasher went on to say that he 
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helieved one of the things responsible for 
Hitler’s recent reverses was the fact that 
he had not given sufficient weight to the 
problem of transportation, and added, “Let 
ys not fall into the same error.” 

He cited one instance in the battle of 
Egypt—at a time when the British Eighth 
Army was putting up a terrific struggle to 
hold Rommel from making further ad- 
yances into Egypt—when a large, fast ship 
carrying much-needed tanks to the Eighth 
Army was sunk enroute from the United 
States. News of the loss was flashed back 
to the United States and machinery started 
immediately to supply a duplicate ship- 
ment. : 

Round-the-clock work was made neces- 
sary, special trains had to be run to rush 
tanks to the port of loading. The replace- 
ment ship arrived at its destination just 
three days after the ships which had left 
gveral days earlier and her cargo was in- 
srumental in stopping Rommel’s eastward 
advance at El Alamein. 

“T cite this incident,’ said Colonel 
Lasher, “not only because some of you may 
unwittingly have had a hand in this move- 
ment, but to more or less personalize this 
military transportation job and bring home 
to you how really close you, as transpor- 
tation men, are to the actual fighting front. 
Aslip or an error in the inland portion of 
that movement may have found you now 
studying the map of the Palestine and the 
Caucasus rather than the map of Tunisia.” 

“The ‘crisis’ in our transportation prob- 
lem is still ahead of us,” he concluded, “we 
must not allow it to become a burden on 
this war effort.” 

R. W. Brown, president of the Lehigh 
Valley, as chairman of the Railroad Con- 
tact Committee of the Board, presented a 
report on the condition of freight equip- 
ment in the region. Asa result of the con- 
tinued repair program inaugurated by the 
railroads in September, 1939, he said, and 
with the additional cars secured by the 
railroads, they have up to the present time 
been able to meet their requirements. He 
gave credit to ODT Orders Nos. 1 and 18 
which have enabled the railroads, by in- 
creased loading per car, to move a greater 
tonnage in fewer cars. 

With reference to increasing the avail- 
able car supply. through repairing cars now 
out of service, Mr. Brown believed that 
the roads had “reached the bottom of the 
tarrel.” The per cent of locomotives out 
of service is less than 3 per cent, also an 
all-time low record, and the supply can be 
icreased only through the addition of new 
locomotives. 

The estimate for over-all increase in 
gfoss ton-miles to be performed by the 


American railroads, Mr. Brown reported, 


8 conservatively set at 10 per cent over 
that of last year—although so far this year 
increase in gross ton-miles over the 
same period of last year is considerably in 
*xcess of the 10 per cent. 
ontinued cooperation between shippers 
aid the Boards and their individual mem- 
ts, according to Mr. Brown, is more 
mportant now than ever before and he 
*xpressed the belief that the work of the 
ar Efficiency Committees in the various 
districts of the Shippers Advisory Boards 
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had been of material aid in securing the 
prompt turn-around of cars. 

Ralph E. Clark, manager of the Closed 
Car Section, Car Service Division, A.A.R., 
said that the railroads would be expected 
to handle an increased movement of grain 
in 1943,.as well as an increase in its length 
of haul. 

He predicted, also, that they would 
be called upon to assist the Canadian 
roads in moving large quantities of feed 
grains from the Western Provinces into 
the United States to relieve the shortage of 
these grains here—putting a still further 
strain on the box car supply. 

The supply of high-class box cars for 
transporting food supplies is limited, since 
the WPB has made no allocation of mate- 
rial for the construction of new box cars 
since the last quarterly period in 1942 and 
none is scheduled for the near future. 


“Unless the War Production Board author- 


izes the railroads to build new box cars 
in sufficient numbers to keep pace with the 
increasing demands and to replace those 
destroyed,” Mr. Clark said, “the tight sup- 
ply of first-class box cars now existing 
will continue throughout the year.” 

A. P. Stevens, district manager of the 
Car Service Division, A.A.R., reported on 
the activities of the Car Efficiency Com- 
mittees. A new form of weekly report 
has been established since the last meeting 
of the Board and the latest report avail- 
able, March 26, shows 2,921 consignees 
with 12,328 cars on hand; 860 consignees 
or 29 per cent delaying cars 3,102 days or 
25.2 per cent—compared with a previous 
delay of 44.2 per cent, a very satisfactory 
reduction. He reported practically no diffi- 
culty in filling orders for empty cars, al- 
though in some instances where shippers 
required a special type of equipment they 
have been held up a few days until the 
particular type could be obtained. He 
suggested that shippers requiring special 
equipment try to anticipate their require- 
ments, giving advance notice. 

Ralph C. Huntington, chairman of the 
L.c.l. Transportation Committee, reported 
that l.c.l. shipments have greatly increased 
under the stress of wartime transportation. 
In normal times the rail carriers kept ship- 
pers informed of schedules to all parts of 
the country. Under present conditions, 
however, this has not always been possible, 
with many schedules changed and package 
car services abandoned almost overnight. 
This has resulted in chaotic conditions and, 
in many cases, inability on the part of the 
carrier to check, trace and report on de- 
layed shipments. 

One of the most serious problems in 
connection with the handling of l.c.l., ac- 
cording to Mr. Huntington, is the over- 
loading of freight platforms due to the re- 
strictions existing on the acceptance of 
l.c.l. shipments by receivers of freight. 
Stoppage of this type of freight over the 
weekends has developed to such a serious 
point that in some cases danger of embar- 
goes is being evidenced. The matter of 
cleaning cars after unloading was also dis- 
cussed and it was reported that in some 
instances it required as much as 48 hours to 
put cars, released as unloaded, into condi- 
tion to be reused. 































































































Reports were also submitted 
Board’s regular committees. 


Would Extend Federal Barge 
Line Services to Florida 


Senator Pepper, Democrat of Florida, 
has introduced S. 987 to amend the Inland 
Waterways Corporation Act to extend the 
services of the government-owned Inland 
Waterways Corporation to Carrabelle, Fla. 


by the 


Alabama Intrastate Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted an investigation into the re- 
fusal of the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission to permit railroads serving that 
state to apply the Ex Parte 148 increases 
to intrastate passenger fares. The pro- 
ceeding is docketed as No. 28963. 


Retirement Act Amendment 


Senator Davis, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, has introduced “by request” S. 974 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act “so 
as to provide that individuals who have 
completed at least 35 years of service may 
retire on a full annuity, without regard to 
age.” 


Northwest Board to Meet 
April 20 


The Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its sixty-fifth regular meeting at 
Fargo, N. D., on April 20. An address by 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, commissioner, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and a Per- 
fect Shipping Month Campaign movie-talkie 
picture “Wartime Freight,” will highlight 
the meeting. 


Three Fined $2,820 for 
Strike on T. P. & W. 


Three men held in contempt of court in 
connection with a strike against the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western early in 1942, were fined 
$2,830 by the District Court at Peoria, IIl., 
on April 7. Defendants in the case were 
H. J. Dilley and Delmar Newdigate, form- 
er employees of the railroad, and Paul 
Brokaw, former public relations consult- 
ant of one of the unions involved. The 
three men were convicted in March, 1942, 
of violating an _ injunction. 


Wigney Becomes ODT 
Consultant 


Resignation of Horace M. Wigney as 
assistant director in charge of perishable 
freight service of the Division of Railway 
Transport of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation was announced April 14. Mr. 
Wigney will continue in a consulting ca- 
pacity with the ODT, however, and will 
spend part of each week in Washington, 
D. C., acting in the administration of Gen- 
eral Order No. 18, setting minimum car- 
load requirements, as applied to perishables. 


Senate Bill to Increase Pay 
of Locomotive Inspectors 


Chairman Wheeler of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce has intro- 
duced S. 997, proposing salary increases 
for the director of locomotive inspection 
and his assistants and the appointment of 
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five additional inspectors. The bill is iden- 
tical with H. R. 2399 previously introduced 
in the House by Chairman Lea of the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
as noted in the Railway Age of April 10, 
page 745. 


Would Exempt Publicly-Owned 
Lines from Pension System 


Several bills to remove publicly-owned 
terminal facilities from coverage under the 
railroad retirement and unemployment in- 
surance systems have been introduced in 
the House by Representative Price, Demo- 
crat of Florida. They are: H. R.*2422, to 
amend the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; H. R. 2423, to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code; H. R. 2424, to amend 
the Carriers Taxing Act of 1937; and 
H. R. 2425, to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of. 1937. 


Still More Time for Change to 
New Rule on Fare Fractions 


Acting upon a petition of the New Eng- 
land Passenger Association, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has further post- 
poned from April 20 until July 1 the time 
within which railroads may, at their op- 
tion, continue applying the rule for the dis- 
position of fractions as originally prescribed 
in connection with the fare-increase phase 
of Ex Parte 148. That rule, together with 
the modified rule, the adoption of which 
may now be delayed until July 1, was set 
forth in the Railway Age of January 23, 
page 262. 


Indianavolis-Chicago Buses 
Co-ordinated 


Joint action plans of Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines and Empire Trailways and 
Victory Trails for pooled facilities, stag- 
gered schedules and conservation of equip- 
ment in bus operations between Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., and Chicago will become effective 
April 28 under the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s Special Order B-41. Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhoud will reduce its service 
from 13 to 11 round trips daily, while Vic- 
tory Trailways and Empire Trails, operat- 
ing in conjunction, must reduce service 
from four daily round trips to two. 


Representation of Employees 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
has supplanted the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors as the representative under the 
Railway Labor Act of Denver & Rio 
Grande Western road conductors, according 
to results of a recent election held under 
the auspices of the National Mediation 
Board. The vote was 135 to 130. 

In other recent elections, the National 
Council of Railway Patrolmen’s Unions, 
American Federation of Labor, won the 
right to represent Lehigh Valley patrol- 
men (including lieutenants, sergeants, and 
special officers), Western Pacific patrolmen 
(including trainriders), and Bessemer & 
Lake Erie patrolmen (including sergeants, 
guards and shop watchmen). Meanwhile, 
the Brotherhood: of Railway Clerks has 
been designated as the representative of 
clerical, office, station and storehouse em- 
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ployees of the Lehigh Valley, and of cler- 
ical and office employees of the South- 
western Demurrage & Storage Bureau. 
And the maintenance of way employees of 
the Midland Terminal have chosen the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, while dining car employees (cooks 
and waiters) of the Colorado & Southern 
have chosen the United Transport Service 
Employees of America, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

Certifying results of recent elections in 
representation-of-employees cases, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board has designated the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees as the representative of foremen in 
the Pennsylvania’s Electric Traction De- 
partment. Purser-radio-operators and the 
radio supervisor in steamship service of 
the Ann Arbor have chosen the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, while stationary 
firemen employed by the Columbus, Ohio, 
Union Depot Company have chosen the 
International Brotherhood of Firemen, 
Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse and Railway 
Shop Laborers, operating through the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department, American 
Federation of Labor. 


Two Roads Indicted 


Secretary W. P. Bartel of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced last 
week that the commission had been ad- 
vised that a grand jury convened at New 
Bern, N. C., had on April 5 returned two 
indictments charging violations of section 
1. of the Elkins Act by the Norfolk South- 
ern and Atlantic & East Carolina. The 
charges, Mr. Bartel said, “were premised 
upon the failure of the two carriers to as- 
sess and collect demurrage from receivers 
of carload freight at New Bern.” The 
cases were investigated by the commission’s 
Bureau of Inquiry and Bureau of Service. 


I. C. Encourages Gardening 


One thousand victory garden plots along 
the Illinois Central’s right-of-way have 
been allotted and R. E. Barr, vice-president 
in charge of traffic, has announced a sys- 
tem-wide competition with thirty cash 
awards, the top being $100. The competi- 
tion is open to all employees who plant 
gardens on the right-of-way or adjacent 
railroad-owned property. Photographs of 
the victory gardens at their peak of pro- 
duction, together with diagrams showing 
arrangements and varieties of vegetables, 
plus records of expenses and yields, must 
be submitted to Mr. Barr before Septem- 
ber 30. The awards will be made by three 
qualified judges. 


Ticket Agents to Meet As 
Guests of Pullman 


Railroad ticket agents in the New York 
area and other railroad personnel directly 
concerned with the transportation phase of 
the war effort are meeting in New York to 
discuss vital wartime problems, as guests 
of George A. Kelly, vice-president of Pull- 
man Company. Three meetings are sched- 
uled, the first on April 15 at the Commo- 
dore Hotel, and the other two, one on April 
16 and the other on April 19, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


Mr. Kelly is presenting an analysis of 
the achievements of the nation’s railroad 
system in wartime and is showing a ney 
sound slide film dealing specifically with the 
contributions in this direction by ticket 
agents. The film, which is part of a pro. 
gram to enlist more effective public ¢p. 
operation with the railroads, is being shown 
by Mr. Kelly to conferences of railroad 
men throughout the country. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 10 totaled 789,018 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an. 
nounced on April 15. This was an increase 
of 16,885 cars, or 2.2 per cent, above the 
preceding week, a decrease of 25,078 cars, 
or 3.1 per cent, below the corresponding 
week last year and an increase of 109,210 
cars, or 16.1 per cent, above the compar- 
able 1941 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 3 totaled 772,133 cars and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A.A.R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, April 3 
District 1943 1942 1941 


Eastern 159,762 166,778 = 157,153 
Allegheny 179,519 149,826 
Pocahontas . 53,906 24,770 
Southern 131,522 108,808 
Northwestern .. 118,305 86,676 
Central Western 115,704 05,207 


116,761 ; 
Southwestern .. 63,304 50,962 


70,374 





Total Western 
Districts .... 


Total All Roads 


Commodities 
Grain and grain 
products .... 
Live stock 
Coal 


265,149 
772,133 


297,313 
829,038 


242,845 
683,402 








139,821 
376,698 


829,038 
808,286 
796,654 
799,356 
770,485 


Miscellaneous .. 
April 

March 20 
March 6 


Cumulative Total, 
14 Weeks.... 10,432,048 10,985,240 10,070,387 


348,297 


683,042 
793,803 
769,984 
759,607 
742,617 








In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended April 3 totaled 65,167 as compared 
with 66,989 for the previous week and 5/,- 
455 for the corresponding week last year, 
according to the compilation of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Stafistics. 

Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 

65,167 39,715 
66,989 
62,191 
57,455 


Total for Canada: 
April 3, 1943 
March 27, 1943 
March 20, 1943 
April 4, 1942 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


April 3, 1943 840,146 
April 4, 1942 854,750 445,539 
April 5, 1941 759,179 404,110 


More Uniform Rate Bills 


Additional bills to carry out the legisla- 
tive recommendations of the Transporta- 
tion Board of Investigation and Research’s 
report on interterritorial freight rates have 
been introduced in Congress by Representa- 
tives Fulmer of South Carolina and Boren 
of Oklahoma, Democrats. 

The Fulmer bill (H. R. 2435) is like 
the Brooks and Overton-McClellan bills, 
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— Overworked LOCOMOTIVES 


Locomotives were never worked harder than today. Never has it been more 
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— Thousands of locomotives are running longer between shoppings thanks 
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noted in the Railway Age of April 10, page 
733; it would follow the Board’s recom- 
mendations in detail, embodying them in a 
statute. The Boren bill, brief and to the 
point, would simply direct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission “to establish a uni- 
form classification of freight and a uniform 
scale of freight rates for application in in- 
terstate commerce throughout the United 
States.” 


Railway Purchases—Additions 


Since the publication in the Railway Age 
of April 3 of the expenditures made by 
Class I and other railroads and also pri- 
vate car lines for materials and supplies 
during 1942, new and revised information 
has been received from several carriers in- 


the United States at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, April 27-29. The lunch- 
eon will be held on April 28, the same day 
on which Joseph B. Eastman, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, is 
scheduled to address a general forenoon 
session. 

The theme of the latter will be “Mak- 
ing the Ends Meet,” and speakers in addi- 
tion to Mr. Eastman will include Admiral 
Emory S. Land, chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, and William L. Batt, 
vice-chairman of the War Production 
Board. Mr. Eastman is also scheduled to 
appear at the luncheon session on trans- 
portation with other ODT officials, in- 
cluding Henry F. McCarthy, director of 
the Division of Traffic Movement, John 








Alaska 

Bingham & Garfield 

Frankfort & Cin..... Se ry ed Ore areas 
Ironton 

Lake Champ. & Moriah 

Portland Elec, Power 

Tooele Valley 

Tuskegee 

Ventura County 

New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co. 


* New Materials received from Commercial Firms in 1942. 


Fuel* 
$264,658 


Rail* 
(New) 


Cross 
Ties* Misc.* 
$154,115 $1,409,762 
54,572 221,677 
6,2 54,754 


Total* 
$2,101,2172 
388,521 


7,833 
112;708 


8 
112,708 


Total includes equipment as follows: 


1 $272,682 new locomotives and cars; ? $1,220 highway. 


Cross Ties, 1942, units 
Cross Ties, 1941, units 
Timber and Lumber, 1942, Bd. Ft.t 
Timber and Lumber, 1941, Bd. Ft.f 
Rail, 1942, gross tons 
Rail, 1941, gross tons 
Iron and Steel Products, 1942, dollars} 
Iron and Steel Products, 1941, dollars} 
Materials—Less Fuel, 1942, dollars 
Materials—Less Fuel, 1941, dollars 
Increase from 1941 Per Cent 
Per Cent of Operating Revenues 


¥ Including rail. 


Wi Lk 


343,481 

444,593 

2,712,503 

4,707,362 

41,019 5,909 

31,470 

18,787,802 

18,730,744 

34,138,888 

32,006,120 3,324,401 
ae 


10.4 


t¢ Excluding switch and bridge ties. 








cluding the Baltimore & Ohio, the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie and the Bingham & Gar- 
field. Figures from each railroad are given 
above in the form corresponding to the 
statistics as reported in tables in the April 
3 issue. 


February Rail-Air Express 
Increased 50 Per Cent 


Of an estimated total of 114,210 air ex- 
press shipments handled over the nation’s 
commercial air lines in February, 29,646 
shipments, or 35 per cent, were transported 
in combined rail-air service, according to 
an announcement by the Air Express divi- 
sion of the Railway Express Agency. 

Gross revenue of this business, which 
either originated at or was destined to a 
non-airport city, moving part of the way 
by rail, increased 113.5 per cent, while rev- 
enue from traffic moved exclusively by air 
increased only 26 per cent, the report in- 
dicated. Rail-air shipments for February 
increased 50.6 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month last year, while the num- 
ber of all-air shipments for the same pe- 
riod decreased 268 shipments. 


U. S. Chamber Meeting 


“Wartime Transportation Problems” 
will be the subject discussed at one of the 
special luncheon meetings to be held in 
connection with the thirty-first annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
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L. Rogers, director of the Division of 
Motor Transport, and Guy A. Richard- 
son, director of the Division of Local 
Transport. Other participants will in- 
clude Fitzgerald Hall, president of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; Ar- 
thur M. Hill, president of the Atlantic 
Greyhound Corporation; Walter Mullady, 
president, Decatur Cartage Company, Chi- 
cago; Christopher J. Abbott, Abbott Cat- 
tle Ranches, Hyanniz, Nebr.; C. E. 
Shafer, general traffic manager, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, St. Paul, Minn.; 
and E. R. Luddecke, general traffic man- 
ager, Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 


Roads Apply for Authority to 
Adopt Depreciation Accounting 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has received some 150 applications from 
railroads seeking permission to change from 
retirement to depreciation accounting on 
fixed property for income tax purposes for 
the year 1943. The filing of the applica- 
tions by the March 31 deadline protects 
the rights of applicants, although all may 
not find it desirable to make the change if 
the commissioner should adhere to his re- 
cently-expressed view that it must contem- 
plate the creation of a reserve for accrued 
depreciation, which reserve would be de- 
ducted from surplus, thus reducing invested 
capital for excess profits tax purposes. 

As noted in the Railway Age of March 


20, page 598, this and other conditions yp. 
der which the commissioner has indicated 
he will grant permission for the change. 
over may force some roads to keep two sets 
of books—continuing on the retirement ba- 
sis for income-tax purposes while report. 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the depreciation basis. 


February Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 8 made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of steam railway acci- 
dents for February and this year’s first 
two months. The compilation, which js 
subject to revision, follows : 

Month 2 months 


of ended with 
February February 
TNT 
Item 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Number of train ac- 
cidents* 1 993 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
Killed 


2,917 2,050 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents 
Killed 5 
Injured 207 
(b) In train-serv- 
vice accidents 
Killed 5 
32 
Travelers not on F 
trains: 

Killed eielaee paras 2 2 

Injured 54 212 120 
Employees on duty: 

Killed 83 83 195 = 157 

Injured 2,319 7,306 4,801 
All other nontres- 

passers: 

Killed 207 358 429 

Injured 727 =1,271 1,458 
Total—All classes 

of persons: 

Killed 3 401 776 = 825 

Injured 3,486 9,643 7,121 
* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

7 Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 

Persons: 

Killed 133 192 322 = 401 
Injured 343, 559 = 788 =(1,152 


Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Bill 
Passed by House 


Persons obstructing or attempting to ob- 
struct “the orderly transportation of per- 
son or property in interstate commerce 

. . or the orderly make-up, movement, or 
disposition of any train, railway or high- 
way vehicle, airplane or vessel,” would be 
guilty of a felony under H.R. 653 which 
has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The bill, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Hobbs, Democrat of Alabama, is 
aimed particularly at situations wherein 
owners of trucks entering certain cities 
have been required to pay members of 
local unions to drive and unload within 
the city. ~ ~ 

A case involving the situation at New 
York and Local 807 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters came before the 
United States Supreme Court a year ago; 
and the court ruled that labor unions were 
exempted from prosecution under then- 
existing law. In passing the Hobbs bill, 
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the House attached an amendment stipu- 
lating that nothing in it would repeal, 
modify, or affect various statutes, includ- 
ing the Railway Labor Act. 

The obstruction which the bill would 
make a crime includes that accomplished 
“by physical force or intimidation by threats 
of physical force.” The penalty for con- 
yiction would be a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or both. 


Truckers’ Joint Actions Under 
ODT Get Immunity 


Approval of suitable joint action plans 
for equipment conservation by common 
carrier truck operators under General Or- 
der ODT 3, Revised, will be considerably 
speeded, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion pointed out in a statement April 9, 
through new procedures for handling such 
plans made possible under a certificate is- 
sued at the ODT’s request by Donald Nel- 
son, chairman of the War Production 
Board, which in effect grants immunity 
from prosecution under the federal anti- 
trust laws to carriers participating in such 
joint activities under ODT order, follow- 
ing a determination by that agency that 
the plan conforms to a specific program 
for equipment conservation. 

The new arrangement involves no change 
in the rules under which joint action plans 
are submitted to the ODT. The number 
of such plans submitted is increasing stead- 
ily, the statement indicated. They involve 
alternate or staggered schedules, reciprocal 
exchanges of shipments, pooled traffic or 
revenues, or both, joint road hauls or pick- 
up or delivery operations, joint terminals 
or agencies, or any combination of such ar- 
tangements. 


Bill for Post-War Highways 


Senator McKellar, Democrat of Ten- 
nessee, has introduced S. 971 “to authorize 
appropriations for the post-war construc- 
tion of greatly needed highways and 
bridges, to eliminate hazards at railroad- 
grade crossings, to provide for the im- 
mediate preparation of plans and acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way, to cushion the post- 
war conversion to peacetime economy, and 
for other purposes.” 

The bill would authorize total appro- 
Priations of $3,000,000,000 “to become 
available at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a 
year for each three successive post-war 
years.” The money would be apportioned 
among the states which would pay for part 
of the highway work contemplated. 


Unions in Canada Would Curb 
Highway Competition 


At a conference presided over by Do- 
minion Labor Minister Mitchell, and at- 
tended by other members of the Cabinet, 
in Ottawa recently the Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods presented to the Dominion 
sovernment a brief urging further curtail- 
ment of highway services competitive with 
railways wherever this would save gaso- 
line and tires. 

The brief urged that early consideration 

given to a national asim ahaa pol- 
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icy which would provide orderly planning 
for the equitable regulation of all forms 
of transport for hire and suggested that 
some central body be set up on which Do- 
minion and provincial governments, railway 
labor and other interests concerned would 
have representation. It emphasized that 
railway capacity to handle additional traf- 
fic had not been exhausted and that, in the 
interest of conserving gas and rubber, a 
curtailment of competitive highway serv- 
ices might be in order. 

Other recommendations presentéd by the 
Committee included : 

1—A contributory pension plan for na- 
tional harbor board employees. 

2—Continuance of an appropriation of 
$200,000 to a fund for the elimination of 
grade crossings and increase of the appro- 
priation to $500,000 as soon as possible. 

3—Exemption of superannuation or pen- 
sion funds income from the income tax. 

4—Removal of the 25 per cent luxury tax 
on railroad watches. 

5—Special food ration provisions 
railroad workers. 

6—Labor representation on all govern- 
ment boards and commissions, and in the 
Senate. 


Milwaukee Adds Rail-Truck 
Freight Service 


for 


Fast co-ordinated rail-truck service be- 
tween Chicago and Eastern Wisconsin and 
the Michigan Upper Peninsula was inaug- 
urated by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific on April 5. Under the new 
arrangement, trains handle less carload 
shipments to and from Milwaukee, Wis., 
Plymouth, Green Bay and Iron Mountain, 
Mich., and railroad-owned motor trucks, 
operating on regular schedule, haul ship- 
ments between these points and intermediate 








stations. Free pick-up and delivery service 
to and from station platforms is provided 
by local draymen. Motor trucks also oper- 
ate between Green Bay and Marionette, 
Wisc., and Menominee, Mich., and between 
Iron Mountain and Iron River. 


War Earnings Should Finance 
War Expansion 


In connection with the Denver & Rio 
Grande reorganization, the Federal Dis- 
trict court of Colorado recently held that 
where greatly increased earnings were 
found to be the result of the present war 
emergency, conservative management and 
business principles dictate that all expendi- 
tures incurred to provide the necessary fa~ 
cilities to handle this increased business. 
should be paid from such revenue, and not 
be passed on as a debt to the new corpora- 
tion when it takes over the property under- 
the reorganization. 

Expenditures proposed by the trustees in: 
the reorganization were found to be rea- 
sonable and necessary to preserve and pro- 
tect the interests of the security holders. 
and to maintain the integrity of the rail- 
road as a going concern. The financing: 
of current needs for equipment and im- 
provements at this time out of the earnings, 
as far as they will go, was held to be a: 
matter of discretion for the trustee with 
which the court refused to interfere. 


The Boston & Maine Greets Its: 
Employees in Armed Forces 


In a full-page advertisement which is. 
being run in all the daily newspapers along- 
its line, the Boston & Maine has reprinted‘ 
a letter addressed to the 2,171 B. & M.. 
employees now serving in the armed forces.. 
The letter—intended primarily to tell the- 
boys away for Uncle Sam what is happen-- 
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*S funny thing, though, most of our 
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keep on reading the war news and, when the train finally pron. 


doing nicely, thank you. They're = | fal) ir~ ration coupons aad a lot of us can't get gasoline for our auto- 
mostly stepping into slacks instead of € mobules. But, Dover's still Dover and Greenfield's still Green- 
field. 
‘We've got a lotta new ones working for 
us Harry Cameron's wife (you know Everybody's well; everybody's eating; npr sop dnt or 
it almost everybody’ 


had a lotta frozen engines: the gang in the 
yards really took it om the chin; but we 
hept cco sins running—eveo if some of 
them were pretty late. Our passengers and 

¢ shippers growled a bit, as usual, but then they winked, 
admutted they were damned cold, too, and told us we'd really 
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roof with war 


darned good job under terrible operating conditions. 
Well, we've rambled on. But before we close we want to 
tell you that while, naturally, the old gang back here on the 


sure they can run the war a damacd sight er than th 
customers are taking wall Ob, sae there's «lot of wie fron amas fellers down there in W: . But we're still all ak 
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A Partial Reproduction of the B. & M.’s Letter to Its Men and Women Employees 
in the Service 
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Upon the speedy and efficient inter- 
change of raw materials and finished 
products among America’s wide-spread 
production centers depends in great 
measure the success of the Battle of the 
Home Front. This, too, is a “war of 
movement”—where transportation is a 
key factor. 


Nowhere is this interchange more im- 
portant than between the North and 
South along the Atlantic seacoast. In 
this highly strategic area the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad 
has been serving for many years as the 
connecting link between the railroads 
of the North and those of the South. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WO 


Today’s tremendous traffic increase has 
placed a still greater burden upon this 
progressive and efficient road, but it has 
continued its fine ecord of “keeping 
’em rolling”. 


To help maintain this well-earned rep- 
utation the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
and Potomac Railroad has just placed 
in service 10 powerful Lima-built high- 
speed freight locomotives of the 2-8-4 
type illustrated above. These modern 
locomotives will help the R. F. & P. 
materially in its vital job of linking the 
North and South with the most modern 
and efficient means of transporta- 
tion. 
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ing on the B. & M. in their absence—at 
the same time affords a means of putting 
before the general public some of the many 
problems now encountered by the railroads. 

The letter tells of the tremendous in- 
crease in traffic and explains what the road 
is doing to meet it. There is an appreci- 
ative word for the good-natured way in 
which passengers are making the best of 
crowded trains in the interest of the war 
effort. The “dames” who are pitching in 
and taking over some of the jobs left va- 
cant by men now in the service receive at- 
tention—and the absent ones learn how the 
“gang” back home is buying war bonds and 
digging victory gardens to support the 
fighting forces. The letter ends with the 
assurance that “the signal lights are all 
green for the war jobs” and that their old 
jobs will be waiting when the fighting men 
return. 


Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., 
Meet April 23 


The New York division of the Railroad 
Enthusiasts, Inc., will meet at 7:45 p. m., 
on April 23 in Room 2728 Grand Central 
Terminal. The program for the evening 
includes the presentation of a paper by 
Walter A. Lucas, of the Railway Age 
staff, on the formation of the Erie railroad 
and an outline of the history of that road’s 
motive power, together with photographs 
showing Erie power both past and present. 

M. G. McInnis, assistant general man- 
ager of the Erie, will discuss problems 
faced by the road at the present time and 
C. F. Schwartz, general foreman of the 
Erie’s Secaucus roundhouse, will talk on 
motive power. Another feature of the pro- 
gram will be a color motion picture enti- 
tled “Safety Work on the Erie,” which 
will be presented by Capt. J. M. Collins 
of the Erie’s police department. 


Canadian Railway Earnings Set 
New High in 1942 


Canadian railway earnings rose to a new 
peak in 1942, exceeding the previous rec- 
ord established in 1928 by over $100 mil- 
lion. Aggregate revenues in 1942 were 
$656,004,272 as compared with $533,332,774 
in 1941, an increase of 23 per cent. Oper- 
ating expenses increased from $399,313,548 
in 1941 to $480,703,981, and the operating 
income from $102,747,787 to $130,734,898. 
The average number of employees in 1942 
was 148,369 compared with 139,128 in 1941. 

Gross revenues of Canadian lines of the 
Canadian National amounted to $332,199,- 
961 in 1942 as compared with $261,826,874 
in 1941. This was an increase of $70,373,- 
087, or 26.9 per cent. Operating expenses 
increased by $49,331,488 or 23.8 per cent, 
and the operating income increased from 
$48,501,004 to $68,564,679, or by $20,063,- 
675. Freight traffic was 17.6 per cent 
heavier than in 1941 and passenger traffic 
increased by 52.9 per cent. The number 
of employees increased by 6.4 per cent and 
the payroll by 16.3 per cent. 

Gross revenues of the Canadian Pacific 
in 1942 totals $258,788,455 as against $222,- 
502,516 in 1941, an increase of $36,285,939, 
or 16.3 per cent. Operating expenses in- 
creased $25,100,064, and the operating in- 
come was increased from $45,957,536 to 
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$48,187,689 in 1942, or by $2,230,155. 
Freight revenues were 10.5 per cent higher 
than in 1942, while passenger revenues in- 
creased 56.2 per cent. 


March Export Traffic 


Cars of. export freight. other than grain 
or coal unloaded at Atlantic, Gulf and Pa- 
cific ports in March totaled 98,808 cars 
compared with 69,419 in March, 1942, or 
an increase of 39 per cent, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. 
Cars of grain for export unloaded in 
March at these ports totaled 5,653 cars 
compared with 2,708 in the same month 
last year. 

The average daily unloadings of 3,386 
cars of export and coastal freight at all 
United States ports in March was the 
heaviest on record. The nearest approach 
was February, when the daily average was 
2,963 cars. 

In the first three months of 1943 cars of 


export freight, other than grain or coal, 
unloaded at Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports 
totaled 276,684 cars, or an increase of 58. 
555 cars or 22 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1942. 

“Due to the splendid cooperation of the 
lend-lease agencies and the Army and 
Navy, this traffic is being handled without 
congestion,” the A. A. R. said. 


Program for Tie Producers’ 
Meeting 

At a meeting of the officers of the Rail- 
way Tie Association at St. Louis, Mo., on 
April 8, the program for the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of this association at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, on May 4, was 
developed. The meeting will convene at 
9:30 a.m. and the program will include 
addresses by President David W. Bauer 
(Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis) ; by 
E. E. Pershall, chairman, T. J. Moss Tie 
Co., St. Louis, on The 25th Anniversary 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I 
STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 136 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Income Items 


. Net railway operating income 

. Other income 

x Total income 

. Miscellaneous deductions from income 


Income available for fixed charges ....... 


. Fixed charges. 
6-01. 
6-02. 
6-03. 
6-04, 

A Income after fixed charges 

. Contingent charges 

Net income 


Interest deductions? 
Other deductions 
Total fixed charges 


. Depreciation (Way and structures and Equipment) 


. Amortization of defense projects 
. Federal income taxes 
. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock 
13-02. -On preferred stock 


Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 5 + 6-04) 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 
. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


. Temporary cash investments 
. Special deposits : 
24. Loans and bills receivable 


. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. ..........cceeececcecncres 
. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............ 


. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
. Materials and supplies : 


. Interest and dividends receivable............. 


. Rents receivable 
. Other current assets 


Total current assets (items 21 to 31) 
. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? 


. Loans and bills payable?® 


. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. ......... 


. Audited accounts and wages payable 
. Miscellaneous accounts payable 

. Interest matured unpaid 

. Dividends matured unpaid 

. Unmatured interest accrued 

. Unmatured dividends declared 

. Unmatured rents accrued 

. Accrued tax liability 

. Other current liabilities 


Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 

. Analysis of accrued tax liability: 
53-01. 
53-02. 


ee 


Rent for leased roads and equipment 


U. S. Government taxes........... 
Other than U. S. Government taxes 


All Class I Railways 
ws 





“ For the Month of January 
ez 


“i 
1942 
$66,811,554 
12,633,725 
79,445,279 
2,430,550 
77,014,729 


13,582,999 





1943 
$105,339,659 
13,021,923 
118,361,582 
2,120,428 
116,241,154 


14,268,816 
36,580,448 
122,007 
50,971,271 
65,269,883 
2,290,053 
62,979,830 
26,509,637 
9,381,888 
87,943,317 


*2,360,000 
2,611,421 
2.28 


17,752,688 
3,861,700 
19,817,793 


5,134,507 
2,486,397 


1.52 


All Class I Railways 
he. 





Balance at end of January 
we Ss 


a 
1943 1942 





$466,589,020 
$719,320,754 
135,679,382 
190,581,896 
1,200,262 
29,609,347 
86,660,434 
217,872,731 
481,481,530 
14,018,438 
1,058,3¢6 
22'225,163 


$540,513,456 


$989,326,582 
760,110,885 
136,848,760 
316,083 
41,685,747 
158,564,924 
489,139,879 
504,329,113 

' 14,768,094 
1,301,016 
14,930,231 


$3,111,321,314 
~ $128,350,915 


$15,427,753 
117,723,333 
345,011,072 
71,120,498 
35,533,369 
6,499,186 
69,858,046 
13,418,193 
18,992,369 
1,104,905,435 
63,044,694 


$1,861,533,948 


977,385,772 
127,519,663 





$1,899,708,303 
$108,248,839 


$53,764,315 
56,071,219 


17,871,959 
384,440,779 
53,629,925 
$1,056,894,431 
271,169,162 
113,271,617 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. ‘ : ‘hich 

2Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) wc 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 

3 Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
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The continuous, uninterrupted movement of the tremendously-increased ton- 
nages incident to our war effort calls for the fullest use of every steam 
locomotive. 
One way to increase the availability of your power is through the applica- 

tion of Security Circulators to your existing locomotives. By so doing you obtain: 

1. Iniproved brick arch support for all locomotive fire boxes. 

2. Improved circulation in side water legs. 

3. Reduced flue plugging, cinder cutting and honeycombing. 





of the Railway Tie Association; and by 
T. J. Turley, vice-president, Bond Brothers, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., on How Revised 
MPR-216 Has Affected the Cross Tie In- 
dustry. The program will also include re- 
ports of committees on Manufacturing 
Practice; Mechanical Equipment; Timber 
Conservation; and the Checking and Split- 
ting of Ties. A. A. Miller, chief engineer 
maintenance of way and structures of the 
Missouri Pacific, will address a luncheon 
on the Railroads and the War Effort, while 
Carleton S. Hadley, general counsel of the 
Wabash, will address the annual dinner on 
the Railroads and the War Agencies. 


Club Meetings 


Sponsored by the New England Shippers 
Advisory Board and the New Haven Traf- 
fic Club, a meeting of more than 300 Con- 
necticut shippers and transportation repre- 
sentatives attended a “Perfect Shipping 
and Careful Handling” dinner meeting at 
the Hotel Taft ballroom, New Haven, 
Conn., on April 14. The meeting was one 
of a series being conducted during April, 
which has been designated as “Perfect Ship- 
ping” month, and will take the place of the 
regular meeting of the New Haven Traf- 
fic Club. Speakers included Robert A. Fa- 
sold, special representative of the Freight 
Claim Division, A. A. R., Chicago, who 
discussed “Opportunities for Prevention of 
Loss and Damage to Freight in Transit”; 
William H. Day, general chairman of the 
New England Shippers Advisory Board, 
whose subject was “Wartime Transporta- 
tion Conditions”; William F. Price, chair- 
man of the Loss and Damage Prevention 
Committee, N. E. Shippers Advisory 
Board, and Charles G. Phillips, chairman 
of the Car Efficiency Committee for New 
Haven, who presided. The program in- 
cluded also a showing of the two motion 
pictures, “War Time Freight” and “Troop 
Train.” 


Helicopter Mail Service Would 
Blanket New England 


Authority to operate a local air service 
transporting property and mail—including 
first class mail—reaching 407 points in the 
New England states and New York has 
been filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
by Northeast Airlines, in which the Bos- 
ton & Maine and Maine Central hold a 
minority stock interest. 

This service, which presumably would 
not begin operations until the war ends, 
would be performed by helicopters or “such 
other aircraft as may be capable of landing 
on roofs” or other areas as small as 100 
ft. square. The application indicates that 
it is planned to make landings on or near 
post office buildings, railroad stations, or 
other convenient points. While an experi- 
mental autogiro service was operated for 
some time between the Philadelphia, Pa., 
post office and the airport at Camden, N. 
J., this application is the first to embrace 
a large-scale operation of this type. 

The application requests authority to 
serve 17 points in New York, 95 in Con- 
necticut, 14 in Rhode Island, 136 in Mas- 
sachusetts, 35 in Vermont, 44 in New 
Hampshire, and 66 in Maine. 

Northeast Airlines’ action followed close- 
ly upon a Civil Aeronautics Board order 
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I. C. Trains Teen-Age Boys 
for Train Service 


A school to train 16-year-old boys 
to be trainmen, switchmen and fire- 
men for vacancies caused by the loss 
of men to the armed services has 
been opened by the Illinois Central 
at Carbondale, Ill. 

The training course runs ten days, 
with each class limited to 60 students, 
who will be enrolled equally from 
the ten operating divisions of the 
railroad. The faculty is composed 
of J. M. Chandler and W. E. Aus- 
man of the train rules committee and 
L. B. Harper, personnel assistant, 
all of Chicago; Sid A. Law, locomo- 
tive engineer, Memphis, Tenn., and 
G. F. Comstock, conductor, Carbon- 
dale. 

Upon successful completion of the 
school course, the youths are given 
the customary student training on the 
railway division with which they en- 
rolled, under the guidance of “old- 
timers.” Upon passing their exami- 
nations they qualify for active serv- 
ice. Transportation to and from 
Carbondale and board and lodging 
while attending school is assumed by 
the railroad. 











instituting an investigation to determine 
the extent to which air transportation can 
be extended to smaller communities 
through local feeder pick-up service. The 
investigation will go into methods of oper- 


ation and, financing and facilities and 
equipment requirements. Government 
agencies, air carriers, aircraft manufactur- 
ers and community organizations will haye 
opportunities to contribute to the record in 
the investigation through public hearings, 

The CAB at the same time pointed out 
that it has received within recent months 
close to forty applications for certificates 
to carry mail, express or passengers be- 
tween small cities, including flight “pick- 
up” operations in which the airplane uses 
a device to pick up mail or merchandise 
without landing. The one service of this 
type now authorized has such privileges 
for 115 points in six states.. 


“Telephone School” Opened for 
New Haven Employees 


Confronted with a 75 per cent increase 
in telephone traffic since Pearl Harbor, the 
New Haven has established a “telephone 
school” for railroad employees to educate 
them in proper handling of the approxi- 
mately 90,000 calls which now keep its 
6,000 telephones busy every day.. 

The greater part of the 90,000 daily calls, 
or about 50,000, are from railroad patrons. 
To replace employees now in the armed 
forces, it was necessary for the road to 
hire new personnel, who lacked railroad 
experience, for positions requiring constant 
telephone contact with the public. To in- 
sure that these calls would be handled in 
a friendly and efficient manner, the New 
Haven in March set up a school at New 
Haven, Conn., where new employees are 
trained in the proper methods of handling 
calls and where experienced employees also 
may study the newest telephone practices. 

Ten courses are offered by the school— 


New Haven Information and Reservations Office. Clerks Learning Proper 
Telephone Technique 
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America’s industries. 
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including instruction in voice technique, 
‘courteous and friendly attitudes, natural 
choice of words, and standard “answering 
phrases” designed to inform the customer 
that he has contacted the proper office. 
Courses take from four to 12 days. An 
instructor and an assistant instructor are 
assigned to each class, numbering about 
eleven students. 

The school is equipped with a telephone 
switchboard and various types of other 
communication equipment used by the dif- 
ferent offices in their contacts with the 
public and with other departments in the 
company. 

Because the initial classes proved so suc- 
cessful, the New Haven now plans to keep 
the school open for two 8-hour sessions 
daily. 


A. A. R. Reports Class I 
Railway Purchases 


In figures released this week by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics places the value 
of purchases made by the Class I rail- 
roads, excluding switching and terminal 
companies, in 1942 at $1,259,811,000. This 
is compared to $1,260,399,901 spent by the 
Class I railroads alone, and $1,299,706,573 
spent by the Class I, II and II1 railroads 
and switching and terminal companies to- 
gether in 1942 for fuel, materials and sup- 
plies, as determined by the Railway Age 
and published by material classes and 
regions in its issue of April 3. 

The B. R. E. compilation shows that its 
1942 figure of $1,259,811,000 for Class I 
roads compares with a 1941 total of $1,- 
161,274,000, supplanting the latter as the 
largest since 1929 when Class I roads 
spent $1,329,535,000 for materials and sup- 
plies. The breakdown of the figures shows 
total 1942 fuel purchases at $426,335,000, 
compared with $349,765,000 in 1941; forest 
products, $115,227,000, compared with $103,- 
771,000; iron and steel products, $433,089,- 
000, compared with $456,147,000; miscel- 
laneous, $285,160,000, compared with $251,- 
591,000. 

In the fuel category, bituminous coal was 
the largest item—$312,787,000, compared 
with $259,328,000. The 1942 fuel oil total 
was $99,767,000, compared with $77,517,000 
the previous year. Largest of the forest 
products items were cross ties (treated and 
untreated) , $63,153,000, compared with $49,- 
494,000; and lumber including timber 
(bridge and building equipment, rough and 
finished lumber), $39,300,000, compared 
with $43,824,000. 

The $433,089,000 total for iron and steel 
products included: Locomotive and car 
castings, beams, couplers, frames and car 
roofs, $61,359,000, compared with $67,501,- 
000; steel rail (new and second hand, ex- 
cept scrap), $55,647,000, compared with 
$52,234,000; track fastenings, track bolts, 
spikes, etc., $53,349,000, compared with 
$51,740,000; wheels, axles, and tires, $41,- 
501,000, compared with $36,913,000; bar 
iron and steel, spring steel, tool steel, un- 
fabricated rolled shapes, wire netting and 
chain, boiler, firebox, tank and sheet iron 
and steel of all kinds, $27,120,000, compared 
with $49,491,000; air brake material, $25,- 
363,000, compared with $23,254,000; inter- 
locking and signal material, $21,245,000, 
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compared with $21,199,000; standard and 
special mechanical appliances for locomo- 
tives, $18,730,000, compared with $19,160,- 
000; car forgings, iron and steel, and fabri- 
cated or shaped steel, for passenger and 
freight cars, $16,963,000, compared with 
$17,001,000. 

Aside from “all other miscellaneous pur- 
chases” at $53,660,000 as compared with a 
1941 figure of $45,659,000, the largest items 
in the “Miscellaneous” category were: 
Commissary supplies for dining cars, camps, 
and restaurants, $39,938,000, compared with 
$22,918,000; glass, drugs, chemicals, in- 
cluding chemicals for timber treatment, 
and painters’ supplies, $39,617,000, com- 
pared with $37,172,000; non-ferrous metal 
and non-ferrous metal products, $28,929,- 
000, compared with $32,385,000; lubricat- 
ing oil and grease, illuminating oils, boiler 
compounds, and waste, $26,102,000, com- 
pared with $22,101,000; all electrical ma- 
terials, $20,055,000, compared with $20,- 
268,000; stationery and printing, $19,727,- 
000, compared with $17,616,000; ballast, 
$16,553,000, compared with $13,179,000; 
locomotive, train and station supplies, $16,- 
192,000, compared with $14,155,000. 


Roads Expected to Seek Repeal 
of Land-Grant Rates 


Talk of renewed railroad efforts to ob- 
tain legislation for repeal of remaining 
provisions of the land-grant-rate law has 
been heard since April 12 when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission made public 
its decision suspending the Ex Parte 148 
freight rate increases. The magnitude of 
the deductions as applied to the govern- 
ment’s wartime shipments was again 
brought to the fore in evidence which the 
railroads offered in support of their con- 
tention that the 148 increases should be 
left in effect. 

The majority report noted that the de- 
ductions for September, 1942, amounted 
to an estimated $20,000,000. That monthly 
rate is in accord with the estimate made 
early this year by the Board of Investiga- 
tion and Research created by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, as noted in the Rail- 
way Age of January 9, page 161. 

Much support for a renewed repeal move- 
ment would be found in Commissioner East- 
man’s concurring expression in Ex Parte 
148. He recalled that repeal had been 
recommended by the I. C. C., and by him- 
self as director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. “Of the soundness and 
justice of these recommendations I am 
thoroughly convinced,” he added. 

No complete repealer is now pending in 
Congress, although Senator Truman, Demo- 
crat of Missouri, sometime ago introduced 
“by request” a bill (S. 638) to define the 
character of military or naval property 
which may be transported at land-grant 
rates. A complete repealer sponsored in 
the previous Congress by Chairman Lea 
of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce came before the House 
only to be sent back to committee where it 
died with the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress on December 16, 1942. As noted 
in the Railway Age of May 9, 1942, page 
913, the recommittal came after debate 
wherein opposition to the measure as drawn 
seemed to have crystalized in response to 


arguments citing the potential cost in 
higher freight rates to the government, 
the relative current prosperity of the rail- 
roads, and the failure of the bill to provide 
for a return to the government of granted 
lands still held by the carriers. In order 
to get the benefit of the partial repealer 
embodied in the Transportation Act of 
1940, the railroads relinquished claims to 
all lands which were in dispute with the 
government, but there was no requirement 
that they give up any lands to which they 
had acquired undisputed title. 


Passengers Who Smoke in the 
Wrong Cars — 


Complaints from non-smoking passengers 
annoyed by fellow-travelers who ignore the 
“no smoking” signs in coaches have been 
increasing in number and the Boston & 
Maine and Maine Central, in their usual 
resourceful manner, have hit upon a way of 
“calling” the offenders—while at the same 
time causing no hard feelings. 

When a passenger is found smoking in 
a non-smoker coach, the conductor or train- 
man hands out, without comment, an “ap- 
peal slip” (reproduced herewith) showing 
a cartoon of a conductor smoking, with the 








allowed ONLY in the smoking car. 
This car is NOT the smoker on this 


1 will appreciate your going te the 








words “I smoke myself—but” followed by 
a polite request that- the smoker either go 
to a smoking car or refrain from lighting 
up until after he leaves the train. 
Following the same tack, the Boston & 
Maine in a recent advertisement entitled 
“Let’s Smother Mother—This is a Free 
Country!” suggests that although this may 
be the idea farthest from their minds it is, 
in substance, the feeling of thoughtless 
youths (of both sexes) who ignore the “no 
smoking” signs in coaches and continue 
smoking while elderly women in adjoining 
seats cough and choke from the smoke. 


“M-7 Day” Celebrated 
at Schenectady 


“Let anyone who thinks well of the total- 
itarian system examine the magnificent c0- 
operative job which eager free men are 
doing in this country—here in Schenectady 
and many other places.” Thus spoke Dun- 
can W. Fraser, president of the American 
Locomotive Company, in his address at the 
city-wide M-7 day celebration at Schenec- 
tady, New York, on April 10, the first an- 
niversary of the delivery of the first M-7 
“tank killer” by the Schenectady plant of 
that company. “Hundreds of thousands of 
little business men, some in small shops and 
garages, are getting a technical educa- 
tion,” he said. ““They are learning pro- 
duction methods, how to use new machines, 
how to read blue prints, and a hundred 
other manufacturing arts. This country 
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will have after this war a vast new army 
of trained machinists and manufacturers.” 
Mr. Fraser was speaking to several thou- 
nd employees of the American Locomo- 
five Company and its guests—representa- 
tives both of the managements and em- 
ployees of a large number of its 500 sub- 
contractors and suppliers—without whose 
help, he said, the American Locomotive 
could not have turned out the M-7 tank 
killers. 

Other speakers at the celebration were 
Col. A. G. Cole, British Royal Artillery 
aff officer, and James Steele, local presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, Colonel Cole expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the British Eighth Army for the 
unk killer which it used effectively in its 
yictorious operations against General Rom- 
mel’s North African army. 

Following the ceremonies, the guests and 
employees marched to a local theater where 
they witnessed the world premier showing 
of the film, “Desert Victory,” photographed 
by the British Eighth Army. 


Illinois Commutation Fares 
Not in Ex Parte 148 Scope 


The United States Supreme Court in a 
decision made public April 12 has re- 
versed the federal district court for the 
northern district of Illinois and so upheld 
the contention of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission that the Chicago & North 
Western could not, without authority from 
the state commission, apply to intrastate 
commutation fares the 10 per cent increase 
in passenger fares authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its order 
of January 21, 1942, in Ex Parte 148. As 
reported elsewhere in this issue, the in- 
crease in commutation fares has _ since 
been revoked by the I. C. C. pending new 
hearings. 

In its opinion, delivered by Chief Jus- 
tice Stone, th eSupreme Court, with Jus- 
tie Roberts dissenting, in substance ac- 
cepted the conclusion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that its 1942 order 
“was not intended, and should not be con- 
trued, to direct a 10 per cent increase in 
the Illinois intrastate commutation fares 
‘tablished in 1925.” This position was 
(xpressed in a brief requested by the 
tcurt because it found that “the meaning 
ad appropriate application of the Inter- 
sate Commerce Commission’s order are 
wndoubtedly obscure.” 

The court went on to say that “it is re- 
settable that prolonged litigations should 
lave resulted because of the absence from 
the commission’s order of a sentence 
more precisely defining its scope, or of a 
tarifying order which could have been 


ttered at any stage of the pending liti- - 


gations,” 

The effect of the commission’s order in 
the Circumstances, the court found, was 
tly to withdraw its opposition to in- 
‘eased intrastate rates under appropriate 
ate authorization, which in this instance 
"as not obtained, in part because the re- 
‘ulting increases would have resulted in 
“me nsances in fares exceeding the limit 
posed by the Illinois two cent fare law. 
Justice Roberts based his dissent less on 
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the rights of the parties in the particular 
case than on the principles on which the 
majority acted. “I fail,’ he said, “to see 
the fairness or equity of permitting parties 
to struggle for months or years over the 
meaning or scope of an order which hap- 
pens to be involved in a collateral pro- 
ceeding and then permit the commission 
to appear in the litigation and attempt to 
explain why its order does or does not 
cover the situation disclosed. .. . In such 
a proceeding as this I think the order 
should be treated as binding until modified 
cr set aside in the manner provided by 
federal law.” Justice Rutledge did not 
participate in the case. 


Applying Interstate Commerce 
Act’s Section 5 


Non-carrier parent corporations of mo- 
tor carirers need not become parties to 
applications wherein their carrier affiliates 
are seeking Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion approval of plans to acquire rights 
and property of other highway operators. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has so ruled in No. MC-F-1936, 
approving the purchase by Refiners Trans- 
port & Terminal Corporation, a subsidiary 
of Union Tank Car Company, of operating 
rights and property:of Marshall Transport 
Company, Inc., and certain property of 
Warren C. Marshall. 

Protestant’s, including the Department of 
Justice’s Antitrust Division, moved to dis- 
miss Refiners’ application on the ground 
that “Union is the real party in interest, 
and that it is necessary that it be an ap- 
plicant herein before the commission may 
authorize the proposed transaction.” The 
majority report rejecting that contention 
represents the view of Commissioners Por- 
ter and Miller. Commissioner Mahaffie 
dissented. 

The decision turned on the applicability 
of provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s section 5. Protestants contended for 
the applicability of that provision which 
requires commission approval “for a per- 
son which is not a carrier and which has 
control of one or more carriers to acquire 
control of another carrier through owner- 
ship of its stock or otherwise.” Because 
the transaction contemplated a consolida- 
tion of the acquired property into Refiners, 
leaving “no separate additional carrier un- 
der Union’s control,” the majority. ruled 
that the only applicable provisions of sec- 
tion 5 were those requiring commission ap- 
proval “for any carrier . . . to purchase 
. . . the properties, or any part thereof, of 
another.” The holding that Union is not 
a necessary applicant is said to be “in line 
with our past consistent policy in such 
cases.” 

Rejected also were other protestant con- 
tentions that Union is a carrier by railroad, 
affiliated with carriers by railroad, and 
thus there would have to be a special show- 
ing that the proposed transaction would 
permit the “railroad affiliate” to use serv- 
ice by motor vehicle to public advantage 
in its operations. In these connections, the 
report cites decisions wherein the commis- 
sion has regarded operators like Union “as 
private car companies and not as common 
carriers.” As to the “railroad affiliate” 
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contention, the report has this to say: “No 
shares of stock of Union or Refiners are 
owned by any railroad, and no officer or 
director of either has a similar position 
with any railroad or owns a stock interest 
therein. . . . To find that affiliation exists 
here would be tantamount to saying that 
any company which manufactures and 
leases facilities to a railroad is affiliated 
with such railroad.” 

Refiners operates generally over irregu- 
lar routes in the Middle West transporting 
petroleum and petroleum products; while 
the Marshall routes and properties to be 
acquired cover tank-truck operations over 
irregular routes out of Baltimore, Md. 

Dissenter Mahaffie did not agree that 
the transaction could be approved in the 
absence of an application by Union. The 
majority’s construction of “control” is in 
his opinion “contrary to the meaning of 
that term as used in the statute.” Under 
the rule of the majority report, he added, 
“a non-carrier holding company, or others, 
may expand at will without becoming sub- 
ject to our jurisdiction.” 

A few days after the foregoing decision 
was issued, the commission made public 
Division 4’s report in No. MC-F-1974 au- 
thorizing Refiners to issue 17,700 shares of 
common stock having a par value of $10 a 
share, the proceeds to be used to reimburse 
its treasury for expenditures and to assist 
in financing the purchase of the Marshall 
rights and properties. Here again the ma- 
jority report represented the view of Com- 
missioners Porter and Miller, while Com- 
missioner Mahaffie dissented, asserting that 
for reasons stated in his MC-F-1936 is- 
sent he was “unable to‘agree that the pro- 
posed issue is for a lawful object.” The 
majority report stated that the Union Tank 
Car Company was expected to be the only 
stockholder of Refiners which would exer- 
cise its right to subscribe to the new issue. 


Vogtle Authors Pamphlet on 
Southern Freight Rates 


The Vanderbilt University Press has is- 
sued a 50-page booklet dealing with both 
sides of the Southern Freight Rate con- 
troversy. The authors are A. W. Vogtle, 
of Birmingham, former president of the 
National Association of Regional Advisory 
Boards, and H. B. Kline, T. V. A. econo- 
mist. Copies may be had by addressing 
Editor, Vanderbilt University Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., price 50 cents postpaid for 
single copies, with discount for quantities. 


March Employment 11.9 Per 
Cent Above 1942 


Railroad employment increased 0.8 per 
cent—from 1,313,145 to 1,323,686—during 
the one-month period from mid-February 
to mid-March, while the March total was 
11.19 per cent above the comparable 1942 
figure, according to preliminary reports 
prepared by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics. ‘The index number, based 
on the 1935-1939 average as 100 and ad- 
justed for seasonable variation, was 133 
for March, as compared with February’s 
131.9 and March, 1942’s 119.6. 

March employment in all groups was 
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‘‘Looking ahead into 1943, I can | 

make no other prediction than U rT qd ily 
the same one I made a year ago, 
namely, that the remarkable 
transportation achievements of 
the past year must be excelled, 
and that the job will be per- 
formed with increasing difficulty. 


Performed it will be, however — Weight on Drivers 420,000 Lb. 
because it must. Weight of Engine _ 607,000 Lb. 
Joseph B. Eastman Cylinders (Four) 22 ‘ 32 Ins. 


Director, Office of Defense Transportation 
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Diameter of Drivers 69 Ins. 
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that fast service on this road 
will be stepped up and expanded. 
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above both the previous month and March, 
1942. In the latter connection the largest 
increase was the 20 per cent rise in the 
maintenance of way and structures group. 
Next in turn came yardmasters, switch- 
tenders, and hostlers, up 13.21 per cent; 
professional, clerical, and general, up 10.77 
per cent; and train and engine service, up 
9.93 per cent. Increases over the previous 
month were all less than one per cent, ex- 
cept the 1.35 per cent rise in the group 
embracing transportation employees other 
than train, engine, and yard. 


Construction 





CuIcaAco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAuL & Pa- 
c1FIc.—This road has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
construct a seven-mile main line from 
Granger, Iowa, to a connection with its 
present main line about one mile east of 
Woodward, Iowa, at an estimated cost of 


$252,976. 


DecawarE & Hupson.—This road has 
awarded a contract to the American Bridge 
Company, New York, for the installation 
of a 125-ft. turntable at Binghamton, N. Y., 
at an estimated cost of $21,700. 


Lone Istanp.—In connection with the 
Atlantic avenue improvement project, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., this company has awarded 
to the Harlem Contracting Co., Inc., of 
New York, a contract for the construction 
and relocation of playground facilities from 
125th street to 127th street, Richmond Hill, 
N. Y., at an estimated cost of $33,000. 


New York Centrat.—This road has 
awarded a contract to the Fred Ballard 
Construction Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
for the reconstruction of a ventilation sys- 
tem in the blacksmith shop at West Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—This road has 
awarded a contract, amounting to approxi- 
mately $400,000, to James Tertling & Sons, 
Boise, Idaho, for grading for a line change 
between Cle Elum, Wash., and Baker sid- 
ing, to eliminate a number of sharp curves 
on about 2%4 miles of track. 

The work involves the excavation of a 
cut 90-ft. deep. 


War DeEpARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, San Antonio, Tex., has awarded a 
contract, amounting to less than $50,000, to 
J. D. Scarborough, San Antonio, for con- 
struction of a wye track in Texas. 


War DrEPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
ofce, San Francisco, Cal., has awarded a 
contract, amounting to more than $50,000 
and less than $100,000, to Ben C. Gerwick, 
Inc., San Francisco, for the construction 
of a railroad classification yard in Califor- 
nia. 

The U. S. Engineer office, at Seattle, 
Wash., has awarded a contract, amounting 
to less than $50,000, to John Sletten & Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., 
an unloading platform and an extension to 
a railroad spur in Montana. 
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Abandonments 





AtTcHISON, ToPpEKA & SANTA FE.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon a line from Anthony, Kans., to 
Cherokee, Okla., 32.63 miles, which, as the 
division’s report notes, had already been 
removed “by exercise of the sovereign 
power” of the government without a cer- 
tificate having first been obtained from the 
commission, although the application had 
been “duly and seasonably filed” by the 
railroad. 

Confronted with these “peculiar circum- 
stances,” the division gave consideration to 
the possible effects of the situation on the 
general public interest as well as. that of 
the territory immediately affected and con- 
cluded, the report indicates, that the “ap- 
prehension of shippers and patrons” that 
business in the territory would be curtailed 
or suspended has not been realized, while 
restoration of the line and its operation in 
the future “would impose an undue and 
unnecessary burden on interstate com- 
merce.” 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAu & 
PaciFic.—In a proposed report in Finance 
Docket 14001 Examiner W. J. Schutrumpf 
has recommended that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorize this road to 
abandon its line from a point near Wood- 
ruff, Wis., to Star Lake, 16.8 miles. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmaHA.—In a proposed report in Finance 
Docket 14025 Examiner R. Romero has 
recommended that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorize this road to 
abandon its line from Spring Valley, Wis., 
to Elmwood, 7.19 miles. 


Gu_F & NorTHERN.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company, controlled indi- 
rectly by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
through ownership of its outstanding secur- 
ities, to abandon its entire line from Wier- 
gate, Tex., to Newton, 14.82 miles. 


Ittino1is TERMINAL—At the request of 
the applicant, Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed with- 
out prejudice this road’s application for 
authority to abandon its lines from For- 
syth, Ill, to Mackinaw, 59.05 miles, and 
from Decatur, Ill., to a point near Dan- 
ville, 75.03 miles, so closing this chapter 
of a controversy in which the [Illinois 
Commerce Commission successfully op- 
posed the War Production Board’s pro- 
gram to requisition the lines involved. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company and the 
Shamokin Valley & Pottsville, lessor, have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon operation 
of and to abandon, respectively, a 1.5-mile 
branch line at Mt. Carmel, Pa. 


READING.—This company and the Cata- 
sauqua & Fogelsville, have been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon operation of and 


to abandon, respectively, a 1.04-mile branch 
from Wetzel, Pa., to Seisholtzville. 


SEABOARD Air Line.—The Jacksonville, 
Gainesville & Gulf, controlled by this roaq 
through stock ownership, has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its entire line from 
Gainesville, Fla., to Emathla, 36 miles, 


Supply Trade 


The Manville, N. J., plant of the Johns- 
Manville Corporation was awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” pennant on March 24 for 
excellence in the production of war mate- 
rials. 





W. J. North, formerly factory superin- 
tendent for the Packard Motor Car com- 
pany at Detroit, Mich. has been ap- 
pointed works manager of the J. G. Brill 
Company at Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. J. Bickler, sales manager of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, district of the Globe 
Steel Tubes Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been appointed assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of sales, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee. 


H. F. Clarke, assistant superintendent, 
has been appointed director of spring mill 
products of the American Steel & Wire 
'Co., a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, to succeed Leonard C. Peskin, 
who has resigned. 


Thomas W. Dinlocker has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer of S K F In- 
dustries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., Richard 
H. DeMott has been named vice-president 
in charge of sales, and C. P. Collins, 
secretary. 


M. A. Williams has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager in charge of the new 
Indianapolis, Ind., sales office of the Cop- 
perweld Steel Company. Mr. Williams’ 
territory will include central and southern 
Indiana, southwestern Ohio and the state 
of Kentucky. 


The Bendix-Westinghouse Auto- 
motive Air Brake Company, Elyria, 
Ohio, has announced the appointment of 
A. V. Howe, formerly manager, manu- 
facturers’ sales, to the position of director 
of defense activities. A. R. Leukhardt 
will succeed Mr. Howe as_ manager, 
manufacturers’ sales. 


Ben G. Bowman, a railway salesman of 
the Patterson-Sargent Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been promoted to manager 
of railway sales, in charge of all divisions 
except New York and Boston. Previous 
to entering the employ of the Patterson- 
Sargent Company, he was employed in vati- 
ous departments of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis and as a freight representative 
of the Northern Pacific in Cleveland. 


Neil C. Hurley, Jr., for the past four 
years vice-president and director of the 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been elected executive 
vice-president. John A. McGuire, for- 
merly manager of the accessories depart- 
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ment, has been elected secretary, and E. R. 
Wyler, formerly manager of the New 
York sales office, has been appointed vice- 
president. Mr. Wyler and Mr. McGuire 
will have their headquarters in the com- 
pany’s New York offices. 


The Omaha (Neb.) plant of the Pax- 
ton-Mitchell Company has been awarded 
the “M” award of the maritime commission 
for excellence in the production of parts 
for Liberty ships. The award was pre- 
sented at the company’s plant in Omaha, 
on March 19, and is the first received by a 
Nebraska plant from the maritime com- 
mission. Samuel B. Hicks, of Chicago, 
regional counsel for the maritime commis- 
sion, praised the plant’s labor-management 
committee for its efficient work in main- 
taining continuous production without stop- 
page of work, and in increasing the plant’s 
output approximately four and one-half 
times. 


OBITUARY 


A. Reamy Joyce, district sales manager 
of the Wood Preserving Division of the 
Koppers Company, with headquarters at 
Marietta, Ohio, whose sudden death in that 
city on April 7 was reported in the Rail- 





A. Reamy Joyce 


way Age of April 10, was born at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on November 28, 1883. He 
attended the U. S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md., for 2%4 years and graduated 
from the University of Minnesota. In 1910 
Mr. Joyce joined the sales department of 
the Joyce-Watkins Company, Chicago, and 
devoted most of his time to introducing 
treated timber to coal mines. He was also 
the author of several treatises on the eco- 
nomics of treated timber in mines. In 
1914 he was elected vice-president of the 
company, but continued to give his entire 
time to sales. In 1933 Mr. Joyce resigned 
irom the Joyce-Watkins organization and 
became district sales manager of the Wood 
Preserving Corporation (now Wood Pre- 
serving Division of the Koppers Com- 
pany), with headquarters at Marietta, 
which position he held at the time of his 
death. Mr. Joyce has long been active in 
the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, serving as president of that associa- 
tion in 1920 and as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Diversified Uses of Treated 
Wood at the time of his death. 
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Bancor & Aroostook.—Annual Report. 
—The 1942 annual report of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $843,109, as compared with a 
net income of $653,725 in 1941. Selected 


items from the income statement follow: 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 1941 
Average Mileage 
Operated SGA = aes 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $6,769,787 +$1,104,168 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 1,103,127 +130,933 
Maintenance of 
equipment 1.150,926 +115,669 
Transportation 1,806,288 +302,282 
TotaL OPERATING 
ExPENSES 4,468,470 +615,713 
Operating ratio 66.01 —1.99 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 2,301,317 +488,455 
Railway tax accruals 1,038,381 +326,403 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 1,262,936 +162,053 
Net Rents—Cr. 253,537 —2,897 
Net RaAritway 
OPERATING INCOME 1,516,473 +159,156 
Total other income 52,070 +11,296 
Tota, INCOME 1,568,543 +160,286 
Interest on 
funded debt 708,734 —26,053 
ToTaL FIxEp 
CHARGES 718,309 —29,945 
Net INcoME 
TRANSFERRED TO 
ProFit AND Loss $843,109 +$189,384 





CENTRAL OF NEW _ JersEY.—Trackage 
Rights——Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction this road’s application for 
authority to operate under trackage rights 
over a line of the Reading and over the 
Lehigh River bridge of the Lehigh & New 
England in the vicinity of Catasauqua, Pa., 
finding that the operations involved are, as 
contended by the railroads, switching oper- 
ations within the meaning of section 1(18) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, for which 
the commission’s approval is not required, 
even though the tracks are used by the 
owning carriers for other purposes. 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILLINois.—Track- 
age Rights.——This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to operate under trackage rights 
over a 1.5-mile branch line of the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern serving coal 
mines in Sullivan County, Ind. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—Substitution of Equipment.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to substi- 
tute certain equipment, in the place of other 
equipment not available due to restrictions 
on materials, under its $2,744,000 series W 
equipment trust certificates previously au- 
thorized (previous item in Railway Age of 
April 3, page 696). 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Annual 
Report—The 1942 annual report of this 
road shows a net income, after interest, 
Federal normal income taxes and Federal 


News Department continued on second left-hand page 


corporation surtaxes, and other charges, of 
$331,016, as compared with a net income of 
$363,667 in 1941. Selected items from the 
income statement follow: 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 1941 
RaILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $149,017 +$12,687 
Maintenance of way » 
and structures 21,071 —7,214 
Maintenance of : 
equipment 50,113 -194 
Transportation—Rail line 129,541 +14,353 
ToTaL OPERATING 
ExPENSES 212,820 +7.836 
Operating ratio 142.82 —7.54 
Net Loss From r 
OPERATIONS 63,803 —4,851 
Railway tax accruals 999,437 +115,461 
Net Rents—Cr. 2,239,017 +42,193 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 1,175,777 —68,418 
Total other income 2,094,609 —11,085 
ToTaL INCOME... 3,270,386 —79,503 
Interest on 
funded debt 2,854,298 —33,710 
TotaL Fixep 
CHARGES 2,878,515 —35,519 
Net INcoME 
TRANSFERRED TO 
ProFit AND Loss $331,016 —$32,652 





CINCINNATI, NEw ORLEANS & TExAS 
PaciFic.—Equipment Trust—Because this 
company’s net income is largely passed on 
in the form of dividends to the Southern 
and the Baltimore & Ohio and so is avail- 
able to those roads for long term debt re- 
duction, in which they have been engaged, 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to as- 
sume liability for $1,960,000 of serial equip- 
ment trust certificates, series J, sold at 
99.3759 to Halsey Stuart & Company and 
others at an average annual cost to the 
company of 1.87 per cent. Proceeds are to 
be applied to the purchase of 1,000 com- 
posite type 50 ton high side gondolas at a 
total cost of $2,620,000. 


DeLAwarE & Hupson.—Annual Report. 
—The 1942 yearly report of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $4,775,709, as compared 
with a net income of $3,024,420 in 1941. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow : 

















Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Com; ared 
1942 with 1941 
Average Mileage 
Operated 848.97 +.28 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $45,642,213 411,471,720 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 4,543,325 +1,033,181 
Maintenance of 
equipment 9,043,686 +2,803,117 
Transportation expenses 14,531,299 +3,070,678 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 29,926,028 +7,158,232 
Operating ratio 65.57 -1.06 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 15,716,185 +4,313,488 
Railway tax accruals 4,639,712 +2,302,037 
Equipment rents— 
et Dr. 432,290 +36,327 
Joint facility rents— 
Net Dr. 220,264 +48,941 
Net RAILway 
OPERATING INCOME 10,423,919 +1,926,183 
Non-operating 
income—Net Dr. 188,353 +177,139 
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General Motors Diesel Switchers 
are speeding up terminal and 
yard operations with maximum 
protection to cars and lading. 




















General Motors Diesel Road 
Locomotives in passenger and 
freight service are playing a 
vital role in the movement of our 
fighting forces and materiels. 


Locollforives: 








a 
= | 





URING 1942, with 26 percent fewer 

locomotives, the Santa Fe moved 122 
percent more freight ton-miles and 79 
percent more military and civilian passenger- 
miles than in 1918, during World War 1. All 
available units of motive power, including 
supporting facilities, have been and still are 
being used to the maximum of their 
capabilities. 


But this outstanding achievement would not 
have been possible without the splendid co- 
operation of the Army and Navy, the Office 
of Defense Transportation, civilian shippers 
and the traveling public. 


* * b 


In May, 1936, the Santa Fe received the first 
General Motors Diesel Switcher built by 
Electro-Motive at their La Grange, Illinois, 
plant. Then came the Diesel Passenger Loco- 
motives and in 1941 the Diesel Freight Loco- 
motives. In March, 1941, the Santa Fe received 
its first GM 5400 hp. Diesel Freight Locomo- 
tive, being the first railroad to adopt this new 
type of power. Today 19 of these Diesels are 
in regular main line service — and more are 
on the way. The 120 GM Diesel Locomotive 
Units now in service provide an outstanding 
example of how maximum operating effi- 
ciency can be obtained through the coordi- 
nation of Diesel power in all classes of service. 


TRANSPORTATION [S VITAL FOR VICTORY 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 








INCOME AVAILABLE FOR 
INTEREST, AND LEASED 
LINE RENTALS 


10,235,565 +1,749,044 





Rent for 

leased roads 
Interest on 
funded debt 


1,734,651 
1,962,633 


~21,410 
~35,309 





TotaL INTEREST AND 
Leasep LINE 
RENTALS 5,459,857 


$4,775,709 


-2,245 
+$1,751,288 





Net INcOoME 





Du.Luti, MIssABE & IRON RANGE.—An- 
nual Report—The 1942 annual report of 
this road shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $8,203,322, compared 
with a net income of $13,561,652 in 1941. 
Selected items from the income statement 


follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1941 


+$7 348,406 


1942 
$43,880,824 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





*Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


$70,511 


+1,000,442 
+1,910,229 


3,123,141 


4,368,623 
7,909,549 





*“ToTaL OPERATING 


ExPENSES 16,136,121 +3,256,254 





*Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 27,744,703 
Railway tax accruals} 3,235,144 


44,092,152 
+557,151 





Hire of equipment— 

Net Cr. 

ae facility rents— 
et r. 


53,614 
28,136 


+11,991 
+1,586 





*Net RAILWAY 
OPERATING INCOME 9,441,861 
Non-operating income 50,139 


9,492,000 


~4,995,654 
-274,309 


—5,269,962 





*Gross INCOME 





Rent for 
leased roads 336 


Interest on 
funded debt 965,738 


-125 
—40,366 





TotaL Fi1xEp 


CHARGES 966,722 —50,553 





Net INCOME 
BALANCE TRANSFERRED 
to ProFit AND Loss 


$8,203,322  -$5,358,331 





* Exclusive of loss on retirement or sale of 
road amounting to $267,227.37. 

+ Exclusive of Federal income and 
profits taxes. 


excess 


Erie.—Collateral Trust Notes.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue $10,- 
000,000 .of secured serial notes, sold at 
100.145, based on a 3% per cent interest 
rate, to Halsey, Stuart & Company, and to 
pledge as collateral security therefor $21,- 
500,000 of first consolidated mortgage 4 
per cent bonds, series B. 


GALVESTON, Houston & HENDERSON.— 
Extension of R. F. C. Loan.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved this company’s application to 
extend to June 22, 1948, the date of ma- 
turity of a loan by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation on which the unpaid 
balance amounts to $1,822,000, with the pro- 
vision that annual payments of at least 
$50,000 will be made thereon. 


Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL.—E.x2- 
tension of Loan.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for an extension to December 31, 
1944, of the commission’s authorization to 
pledge as collateral security for a note 
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$511,000 of its first mortgage 414 per cent 
gold bonds. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Control of Portland 
& Ogdensburg—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to acquire control of the 
Portland & Ogdensburg, now operated by 
it under 999-year lease, by exchange of P. 
& O. first mortgage 4% per cent bonds for 
that company’s stock at the rate of one 
$1,000 bond for each 40 shares of stock, as 
detailed in this column, issue of March 20, 
page 603. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—New Trustee —Henry K. Norton, execu- 
tive officer of this road, has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval of his appointment by the federal 
court as trustee. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Promissory Notes. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $5,400,906 in promissory notes, 
payable in installments, in evidence of 
amounts due on certain conditional sales 
contracts for equipment. 


NorTHERN PaciFic.—Equipment Trust. 
—This road has informed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of its sale, subject 
to approval by the commission, of $3,200,- 
000 serial equipment trust certificates to 
First Boston Corporation and others at 
99.689 with a 2 per cent dividend rate, 
making the annual cost 2.0565 per cent. 


PerE MarQuetteE—Annual Report— 
The 1942 annual report for this road shows 
net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $3,569,066, compared with net 
income of $3,236,907 in 1941. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1941 


—47.25 
+$5,263,304 


1942 
Average Mileage 
Operated 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 


2,052.28 
$44,311,308 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


6,122,269 


8,828,874 
15,388,007 


+1,068,426 


+1,360,.397 
+1,627,110 





ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
Operating ratio 


+4,181,971 
+.82 


32,544,485 
73.45 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


11,766,822 
4,819,071 


+1,081.334 
+1,415,682 





RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 

Equipment rents— 
Net. Dr. 

Joint facility rents— 
Net Dr. 


6,947,751 
43,372 


—334,349 
—623,669 


715,844 +129,436 





Net RatLway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Other income 


6,275,279 
593,260 


6,947,672 


+159,884 
+150 643 


+311,186 





Totat INCOME 





Rent for leased roads 
and equipment 
Interest on debt 


67,609 
3,218,670 


$3,569,066 


+793 
—9,843 


+$332,159 





Net INCOME 





RaitwAay Express AGency.—New Di- 
rector—At a meeting of this company on 
April 7, Robert E. Woodruff, president of 
the Erie, was elected a member of the 
board of directors. 


St. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—O pvration 
of Spur—tThis road’s subsidiary, the St 
Louis Southwestern of Texas, has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commissiop 
for authority to operate regular Passenger 
service over a 1.69-mile spur line peg 
Gatesville, Tex., serving Camp Hood. 


SouTHERN Paciric.— Pacific Electric 
Bonds.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission has authorized this com. 
pany to sell at book cost to it Pacific Elec. 
tric collateral trust bonds to that com. 
pany’s sinking fund. 





Texas & Paciric.—Annual Report—The 
1942 annual report of this road shows ne 
income, after interest and other charges, 
of $9,003,541, as compared with net income 
of $3,546,001 in 1941. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 194] 
1,896.37 


$51,764,233 


Average Mileage 
Operated 

RaILway OPERATING 
REVENUES 


+6.27 
+$18,924,563 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation—Rail 
line 


5,458,932 
7,592,421 


+1,779,850 
$1,672,525 


13,338,418 +3,731,252 





TotaL OPERATING 


ExPENSES 29,633,298 +7,969,560 





NET REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


22,130,935 
8,600,036 


+10,955,003 
+5,347,926 





RaAttway OPERATING 
INCOME 

Net Rents—Dr. 

Net RatLway OPERATING 
INCOME 

Total other income 


+5,607,077 


13,530,899 
$144,045 


1,129,793 


12,401,106 
492,829 


12,893,935 


+5,463,032 
-31,871 


+5,431,161 





TotaL INCOME 





Interest on 


funded debt 3,817,132 —29,792 





TotTaL FIxeEp 


CHARGES 3,828,594 —20,671 





Contingent Charges: 
Interest on 
Funded debt 11,700 


$9,003,541 





Net INcoME +$5,457,540 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 

Apr. 13 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- ¥ 

sentative railway stocks.. 34.96 37.51 24.47 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 74.64 76.95 


Dividends Declared 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.25, quarterly, 
payable April 20 to holders of record April 10 

Northern of New Hampshire.—$1.50, quar- 
terly, payable April 30 to holders of record 
April 15. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—6 Per 
Cent Guaranteed Preferred, $3.00, semi-annually; 
Participating, $2.00; 7 Per Cent Guaranteed Pre- 
ferred, $3.50, semiannually; Participating, $ 
all payable May 1 to holders of record April 30. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—Prior Lien, $1.00, 
quarterly. Preferred, $1.371%4, both payab'e May 
1 to holders of record April 24. 


66.45 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INpbIA on January 
1, 1943, took over the Bengal & North- 
western and the Rohilkund & Kumaon rail- 
way companies, which were formed into 4 
group with the existing Tirhut State Rail- 
way, and will henceforth be known as the 
Oudh & Tirhut Railway, according to re 
ports in the Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
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»779,850 
672,525 
731,252 
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955,003 
347,926 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


C. M. Yohe, president of the Monon- 
gahela, has been elected president of the 


Pittsburgh, Chartiers 


& Youghiagheny, 


with headquarters as before at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., succeeding E. W. Smith who has been 
elected president of the Monongahela, with 
headquarters as before at Pittsburgh, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Yohe. The presidencies of the 


Pittsburgh, Chartiers 


& Youghiagheny 


(owned by the Pennsylvania and the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie) and the Monongahela 
(owned by the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
& Ohio and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie) 


alternate yearly. 


Mr. Yohe is also a vice- 


president of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
and Mr. Smith also holds the position of 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania. 


FINANCIAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. Bernheim, purchasing agent and 
storekeeper of the Spokane International, 
has been promoted to secretary and treas- 
urer, with headquarters as before at Spo- 
kane, Wash., and T. F. Murphy has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Bernheim as pur- 
chasing agent and storekeeper. 


Herschel D. Barnes, whose promotion 
to assistant general auditor of the Chicago 
& North Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Ra:way Age 
of April 3, was born at Elliott, Iowa, on 
October 14, 1894, and graduated in civil 
engineering from Iowa State college in 
1917. He entered railway service in May, 
1917, as an inspector and instrumentman at 
Deadwood, S. D., and in May, 1918, he 





H. D. Barnes 


entered the U. S. Army. On July 9, 1919, 
Mr. Barnes returned to the North Western, 
subsequently serving as instrumentman and 
assistant engineer at Chadron, Neb., and 
Boone, Iowa. In March, 1923, he was ap- 
Pointed to assistant engineer, accounting de- 
Partment, with headquarters at Chicago, 


and six years later he was promoted to 
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cost engineer, accounting department. On 
June 1, 1936, Mr. Barnes was advanced to 
auditor of capital expenditures, with the 
same headquarters, holding that position 
until his new appointment, effective March 


ix 


James §. Fathman, attorney of the 
Wabash, has been promoted to assistant 
to the general counsel, with headquarters 
as before at St. Louis, Mo. 


John J. Suman, assistant auditor of the 
Pacific Electric, has been promoted to audi- 
tor and secretary, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal., succeeding L. A. Lovell, 
who has retired after 42 years service. 


H. T. Moyer, assistant general claim 
agent of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, has 
been promoted to general claim agent, with 
headquarters as before at Dearborn, Mich., 
succeeding H. §. Johnson, whose promo- 
tion to assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of operations, was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 10. W. W. Doyle, 
chief clerk to the general auditor, has been 
advanced to assistant general auditor, with 
headquarters as before at Dearborn, a 
newly-created position. 


OPERATING 


D. E. McPherson, transportation as- 
sistant of the Vancouver Island lines of the 
Canadian National at Vancouver, B. C., 
has been promoted to acting assistant su- 


perintendent, with headquarters at Prince 


Rupert, B. C. 


Accident prevention activities of the 
Canadian National are being re-organized, 
and now come under the direction of the 
operating department. J. P. Wadsworth 
has been appointed general supervisor of 
accident prevention, with System jurisdic- 
tion, and with headquarters at Montreal, 


Que. 


A. C. Ogg, superintendent ‘of the Fort 
Worth subdivision and Baird yard of the 
Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been granted a leave of 
absence to enter the armed forces. G. R. 
French, assistant superintendent of the Big 
Spring and Toyah subdivisions, has been 
transferred to the Western division, with 
headquarters as before at Big Springs, Tex. 
J. G. Tucker, trainmaster at Toyah, has 
been transferred to Big Spring, and D. E. 
Crouser, has been appointed trainmaster 
at Fort Worth. 


C. D. Haupt, night freight trainmaster 
of the Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
freight trainmaster, with jurisdiction as 
before over the Philadelphia terminal di- 
vision, and J. Hamilton, yardmaster, has 
been appointed assistant trainmaster, also 
with jurisdiction as before over the Phila- 
delphia terminal division. T. P. Dunseath, 
assistant trainmaster of the Eastern di- 
vision, Wellsville, Ohio, has been trans- 
ferred to Conway, Pa., Eastern division; 
R. T. Harley, special duty engineman on 
the Eastern division, has been appointed 
assistant trainmaster-assistant road fore- 
man of engines, Eastern division, at Wells- 
ville, and E. L. Davis special duty engine- 
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man, has been appointed assistant train- 
master-assistant road foreman of engines 
of the Conemaugh division. 


Paul W. Triplett, superintendent of the 
Delmarva division of the Pennsylvania at 
Cape Charles, Va., has been transferred to 
the Erie and Ashtabula division, with head- 
quarters at New Castle, Pa., succeeding 
J. W. Leonard, who has been transferred 
to the St. Louis division. B. M. Swank, 
assistant trainmaster on the. Renovo divi- 
sion, has been appointed also assistant road 
foreman of engines on that division; J. E. 
Carrick, trainmaster on the Monongahela 
division, has been transferred to the Erie 


_ and Ashtabula division; J. K. McConnell, 


assistant trainmaster on the Panhandle di- 
vision, has been appointed trainmaster on 
the Monongahela division; David Wil- 
liams, yardmaster on the Renovo division, 
has been appointed assistant trainmaster on 
the Renovo division, and J. D. Henry, 
assistant trainmaster on the Cincinnati di- 
vison, has been transferred to the Pan- 
handle dvision. : 


L. D. Hickey, whose promotion to di- 
vision superintendent of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Prince Albert, 
Sask., was reported in the Railway Age 





L. D. Hickey 


of April 3, was born at Shoals, Ind., on 
January 9, 1887, and entered railway serv- 
ice on November 7, 1906, as agent and 
dispatcher of the Port Arthur division of 
the Canadian Northern (now the Canadian 
National). From 1907 to 1912 he served 
as agent and dispatcher at various points 
of the road and in the latter year he was 
promoted to yardmaster at Rainy River, 
Ont. In 1926 Mr. Hickey was advanced 
to assistant superintendent, with the same 
headquarters, and nine years later he was 
transferred to Hanna, Alta. In July, 1937, 
he was transferred to Calgary, Alta., re- 
maining in that location until his new ap- 
pointment, effective March 12. 


Morton A. Thomas, vice-president and 
general manager of the Montpelier & 
Wells River and the St. Johnsbury & Lake 
Champlain, at Montpelier, Vt., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Portland 
division of the Maine Central and of the 
Portland Terminal Company, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Me., succeeding Fred 
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O. Wood, who will retire on April 30. 
Mr. Wood entered railroad service in 1887 
as an agent and telegraph operator of the 
New York & New England (now New 
York, New Haven & Hartford). Subse- 
quently, he served with the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie as assistant ticket agent, oper- 
ator and train dispatcher; and as train 
dispatcher, successively the New York & 
New England, the Boston & Maine, and 
the Fitchburg (now Boston & Maine). 
Later he served as train dispatcher and 
trainmaster of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
following which he was employed in the 
office of the vice-president and general 
manager of the Wabash, and as yardmas- 
ter of the Union Railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Wood entered 
the service of the Maine Central in 1908 
as train dispatcher, and has since served 
successively as chief train dispatcher, as- 
sistant superintendent, superintendent of 
transportation and transportation assistant 
in the office of the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Wood was appointed 
superintendent of the Portland division of 
the Maine Central and of the Portland 
Terminal Company at Portland on Jan- 
uary 1, 1930. 


Edward A. Dougherty, assistant to 
the vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral system at Chicago, has been promoted 
to assistant general manager of the Lines 
West of Buffalo and the Ohio Central 
Lines, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding Arthur E. Lloyd, whose 
death on March 18 was reported in the 
Railway Age of March 27. J. J. Fraw- 
ley, superintendent of the Erie division at 
Erie, Pa., has been appointed assistant to 
the general manager at Cleveland, a newly- 
created position, and G. H. Jedele, su- 
perintendent of the Cleveland division at 
Cleveland, has been transferred to Erie, 
relieving Mr. Frawley. E. J. Gibbons, 
assistant superintendent of the Cleveland 
division, has been advanced to superintend- 
ent of that division, replacing Mr. Jedele. 

Mr. Dougherty entered the service of the 
New York Central as a chainman in the 
engineering department on June 15, 1906, 
and worked during the summer vacations 
of 1906-1909 while attending the School of 
Mines, Columbia University, from which 
he was graduated as a civil engineer in 
.1910. From 1910 to 1917 he served in the 
engineering department in various posi- 
tions from chainman to assistant engineer 
and during this period worked on the elec- 
trification of the New York Central be- 
tween Mott Haven, N. Y., and Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., and also on third and 
fourth tracking at various points. From 
1917 to 1919 Mr. Dougherty served in the 
valuation department as assistant engineer 
and from 1919 to 1923 assistant engineer 
in the office of the corporate chief engineer 
and assistant to the president and from 
1923 to February 1, 1926, in the office of 
the assistant vice-president and vice-presi- 
dent of operation. On February 1, 1927, 
he was appointed designing engineer in the 
office of the chief engineer of the lines 
East of Buffalo, which position he held 
until May 1, 1935, when he was appointed 
assistant chief engineer there. In 1938 he 
was promoted to assistant to the vice- 
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president, holding that position until his 
new appointment, effective April 1. 


James P. Newell, Jr., whose promo- 
tion to superintendent of freight trans- 
portation of the Western region of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 3, was born at Carthage, Mo., 
on September 18, 1902, and was graduated 
from Princeton University in 1924. He 
entered railway service in 1927 as an as- 
sistant on the engineering corps of the 
Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania, 
and the following year he was promoted 
to assistant supervisor of track at Sharps- 
burg, Pa. In December, 1928, he was trans- 
ferred to Carnegie, Pa., and in July, 1929, 
he was promoted to supervisor of track 
on the Buffalo division, with headquarters 
at East Aurora, N..Y. Mr. Newell later 
served at supervisor of track on the E. 
& A., Pittsburgh, Middle and Maryland 
divisions, being located at Wilmington, 
Del., in May, 1934, when he was promoted 
to assistant division engineer of the Middle 
division, with headquarters at Altoona, Pa. 


James P. Newell, Jr. 


In July, 1937, he was transferred to the 
office of the vice-president, operation, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and in March, 1938, he 
was advanced to division engineer of the 
Long Island railroad, with headquarters 
at Jamaica, N. Y. In May, 1940, Mr. 
Newell was advanced to superintendent of 
the Logansport division, with headquarters 
at Logansport, Ind., and on February 16, 
1942, he was transferred to the St. Louis 
division, with headquarters at Terre Haute, 
Ind., remaining in that location until his 
new appointment. 


Fred A. McDonald, commercial agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ‘at 
Alexandria, La., has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, a newly-created 
position. Mr. McDonald was born at 
Wichita, Kan., on March 15, 1899, and en- 
tered railway service as an office boy of 
the traffic department of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient (now part of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe) in 1916. Six 
years later he became chief clerk of the 
district freight and passenger agent of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco (Frisco) at 
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Wichita, and on August 16, 1923, he was 
appointed rate clerk of the Rock Island at 
Little Rock, Ark., subsequently serving as 
chief rate clerk and chief clerk, with the 
same headquarters. On January 16, 1942, 
Mr. McDonald became commercial agent, 


F. A. McDonald 


with headquarters at Alexandria, La., hold- 
ing that position until his new appointment, 
effective April 1. 


K. A. Borntrager, superintendent of 
the Rochester division of the New York 
Central, at Rochester, N. Y., has been 
transferred to the Mohawk and Hudson 
divisions, with headquarters at Albany, N. 
Y., succeeding W. H. Wood, who will re- 
tire on April 15. J. M. Greenwood, as- 
sistant to the assistant general manager at 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Rochester division at 
Rochester, succeeding Mr. Borntrager, and 
W. V. McCarthy has been appointed as- 
sistant to the assistant general manager at 
Syracuse, succeeding Mr. Greenwood. 
These appointments are all effective April 
16. 

Mr. Wood entered railway service in 
July, 1893, as a messenger of the New 
York Central at West Albany, N. Y., and 
soon after became caller and bill clerk, 
being appointed steam shovel fireman in 
the maintenance of way department in 
1895. From January, 1898 to 1910, he 
served successively at Utica, N. Y., as 
switch-tender, yard brakeman, night yard- 
master, assistant general yardmaster, and 
general yardmaster, being transferred to 
Rensselaer, N. Y., in the latter year. In 
1912 he returned to Utica as trainmaster, 
in 1918 he was transferred to Albany, and 
in 1924 he was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Mohawk division, also 
with headquarters at Albany. Mr. Wood 
was promoted to superintendent of the On- 
tario division at Oswego, N. Y., in Janu- 
ary, 1930, and after serving in that capac- 
ity at that point for one month, he was 
transferred to the Rochester division at 
Rochester, where he remained until Decem- 
ber 1, 1936, when he was transferred to the 
Mohawk and Hudson divisions, with head- 
quarters at Albany, the position from which 
he will retire on April 15. 
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TRAFFIC 


Roy L. Thompson has been appointed 
general agent of the Quanah, Acme & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Martin E. Klein, acting general coal 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania, has 
been promoted to general coal freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago. 


D. C. Snodgrass has been appointed 
live stock development agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with headquarters at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


J. F. Olliff, soliciting freight agent of 
the Georgia & Florida, has been appointed 
general agent, with headquarters as before 
at Statesboro, Ga. 


T. W. Sharpe, commercial agent of the 
Illinois Central, has been appointed general 
agent, with headquarters as before at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Edward B. DeVilliers, whose promo- 
tion to freight traffic manager of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Mobile, Ala., was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 27, was born at Toronto, 


Edward B. DeVilliers 


Ont., on July 23, 1902, and entered railway 
service in May, 1918, with the Mobile & 
Ohio, (now part of the G. M. & O.) asa 
clerk of the freight department. On March 
1, 1920, he became a clerk of the general 
agent’s office of the Louisville & Nashville 
at Mobile, and in 1922 he was appointed 
assistant quotation clerk of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern, (now the G. M. & O.). 
Mr. DeVilliers subsequently served as rate 
clerk, division clerk, tariff compiler and 
chief clerk until January 1, 1930, when he 
was promoted to assistant general freight 
agent at New Orleans, La. On September 
13, 1940, he was advanced to general 
freight agent, with the same headquarters, 
holding that position until his new appoint- 
ment, effective March 15. 


C. E. Miller, whose appointment as coal 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of April 3, 
entered railroad service on September 8, 
1916, as clerk in the office of the local 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania at Dun- 
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bar, Pa. On April 5, 1920, after serving 
successively as warehouseman, cashier, 
waybill clerk and chief clerk, he was trans- 
ferred to the office of the superintendent of 
the Monongahela division at Uniontown, 
Pa., to handle special embargo and permit 
work. On November 7, 1920, he was ap- 


C. E. Miller 


pointed rate clerk in the office of the divi- 
sion freight agent at Uniontown, and on 
May 1, 1929, he became representative to 
the coal traffic manager at Philadelphia, 
becoming chief clerk in the same office on 
January 1, 1931, the position he was main- 
taining at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as coal freight agent. 


C. L. Eberly, whose appointment as 
general coal freight agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., was announced in the Railway Age of 
April 3, was born at Carlisle, Pa., and after 
completing his education in public and 
private schools, he entered the service of 
the Cumberland Valley (now part of the 
Pennsylvania) as a clerk in the office of 
the freight agent at Carlisle. Subsequently 
he was promoted to the position of chief 


_ clerk to the freight agent at Chambersburg, 


C. L. Eberly 


Pa., later being transferred to the general 
freight agent’s office at Chambersburg. 
During the first World War, Mr. Eberly 
served as a member of the United States 
Naval Reserve, and after the Armistice, he 
returned to railroad service with the United 
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States Railroad Administration, later sery. 
ing in the employ of the Pennsylvania 
special assignments. On August 1, 1928 
he was appointed freight representative . 
the office of the New England freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania at Boston, Mass, 
and subsequently he was transferred to the 
general office of the Pennsylvania, Broad 
street station, at Philadelphia. Mr. Eberly 
was appointed coal freight agent at Phila. 
delphia on November 16, 1934, and main. 
tained that office until his recent appoint. 
ment as general coal freight agent. 


T. F. Carroll has been appointed New 
England passenger agent of the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass. 


C. J. Dombrow, district passenger agent 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western at 
Chicago, has been promoted to general 
agent, passenger department, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


O. Richter, general freight and _pas- 
senger agent of the Spokane International, 
has been appointed traffic manager, a 
change of title, with headquarters as before 
at Spokane, Wash. 


J. G. Treat has been appointed general 
freight agent of the Port Huron & Detroit, 
with headquarters at Port Huron, Mich, 
succeeding K. C. McDonnel, who had 
been granted leave of absence to join the 
armed forces. 


Roy C. Nerland has been appointed & 
Eastern passenger agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with headquarters at New 
York, and Paul G. Lundsrud has been 
appointed district passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


W. E. Meuse, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Chicago, has been transferred to St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeding Roy A. Pearce, whose 
promotion to passenger traffic manager of 
the Alton was reported in the Railway Age 
of March 20. J. F. Doggett has been 
appointed assistant general passenger agent 
at Chicago, replacing Mr. Meuse. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


D. E. Rudisill, division engineer on 
special duty in the office of the chief en- 
gineer of the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, 
has been promoted to engineer of main- 
tenance of way, of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania division, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., succeeding L. E. Gingerich, 
whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Delmarva division was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 3. W. G. Dorwart, 
assistant division engineer on the Panhandle 
division, has been appointed division ¢l- 
gineer on the Conemaugh division. 


Roy W. Putnam, division engineer of 
the Rio Grande division of the Southert” 
Pacific, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex 
has been promoted to assistant engineet, 
maintenance of way and structures, W! 


headquarters at San Francisco, | 
W. M. Jaekle, assistant division engimeet 
at Oakland Pier, Cal., has been advanced 
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to division engineer at El Paso, succeeding 
Mr. Putnam. 

Mr. Putnam was born at Buffalo Gap, 
S. D., on March 23, 1888, and attended 
South Dakota State Normal college and 
Colorado college, graduating in civil en- 





R. W. Putnam 


gineering from the latter in 1912. He en- 
tered railway service with the Southern 
Pacific on August 1, 1912, as an axman on 
construction at Eugene, Ore., and a year 
later he was promoted to instrumentman. 
In 1917, he was transferred to the mainte- 
nance of way department on the San Joa- 


quin division at Bakersfield, Cal., and in. 


1919, he was promoted to assistant engineer 
of the Portland division, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore. In 1922, Mr. Putnam 
was appointed general foreman in the 
maintenance of way department of the Port- 
land division. In October, 1925; he was 
appointed assistant engineer in charge of 
the construction of the yard and timber 
treating plant at Eugene, and in June, 
1926, he was promoted to roadmaster at 
that point. Mr. Putnam was transferred to 
Oakridge, Ore., in October, 1928, and in 
November, 1937, he was promoted to as- 
sistant division engineer, with headquarters 
at Portland; on November 1, 1940, he was 
advanced to the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment, effective 
April 1. 


L. R. Lamport, whose promotion to as- 
sistant to the chief engineer of the Chicago 
& North Western, and the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 27, was born 
in Chicago on September 29, 1899, and 
graduated from the University of Illinois 
in 1923. He entered railway service be- 
tween terms of school in June, 1920, as a 
rodman at Chadron, Neb., later serving 
during summer vacations and after gradua- 
tion as tapeman, rodman, instrumentman 
and inspector. In March, 1925, he went 
with the Illinois Central, serving as a rod- 
man on location and maintenance, and in 
September, 1927, he returned to the North 
Western as an engineering accountant at 
Chicago. Mr. Lamport was promoted to 
assistant engineer on the Galena division 
in November, 1928, and in September, 1937, 
he was appointed supervisor of work equip- 
ment, with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago. On April 1, 1940, he was promoted 
to division engineer of the Northern Iowa 
and Sioux City divisions, with headquar- 
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ters at Sioux City, Iowa, and on Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, he was transferred to the 
Galena division at Chicago. 


Isaac W. Geer, whose retirement as 
chief engineer of the Western region of 
the Pennsylvania was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 3, was born on Febru- 
ary 1, 1873, at Plainfield, Conn., and grad- 
uated from Yale University in 1895. He 
began railway work in the same year with 
the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh 
as a rodman on the staff of the chief engi- 
neer. In 1897, he was promoted to as- 
sistant on the engineering corps of the Erie 
& Ashtabula division and in 1898, he was 
promoted to assistant engineer. From that 
time until 1901, he served as assistant engi- 
neer on the same division, when he was 
appointed engineer maintenance of way, and 
in 1902 he was transferred to the Pitts- 
burgh division in the same position. Dur- 
ing 1904 he served as superintendent of the 
Terre Haute & Logansport and the Lo- 
gansport & Toledo (now parts of the 
Pennsylvania) and for the next two years 





Isaac W. Geer 


he was superintendent of the Michigan 
division of the Vandalia (now a part of 
the Pennsylvania). In 1906 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Logansport 
division of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Logansport, Ind., where he remained until 
1913 when he became superintendent of 
the Cleveland and Pittsburgh division with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. He re- 
mained there until 1915, when he was pro- 
moted to general superintendent of the 
Central system and in 1917, he was trans- 
ferred to the Southwest system. In 1920, 
he was promoted to general manager of 
the Southwest system and in 1925, with 
the consolidation of the Southwestern and 
Northwestern regions, he was appointed 
assistant general manager of the Western 
region, a position he held until September, 
1926, when he was advanced to assistant 
chief engineer. In February, 1927, Mr. 
Geer was promoted to the position he held 
at the time of his retirement. 


James D. Moffat, Jr., whose promo- 
tion to chief engineer of the Western 
region of the Pennsylvania was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 3, was born 
at Washington, Pa., and is a graduate of 








Washington and Jefferson College. He 
entered railway service in 1907 as a mem. 





ber of the engineering department of the 
Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., and later 
served on several important projects, in. 
cluding track elevation at Chicago and 





te 


James D. Moffat, Jr. 


Indianapolis, Ind. In 1918 Mr. Moffat 
returned to Pittsburgh, and ten year later 
he was granted a furlough to become chief 
engineer of the Dayton Union Railway 
Company at Dayton, Ohio, in charge of 


elevating the tracks owned jointly by the F 


Pennsylvania and other roads serving Day- 
ton. In October, 1934, he returned to the 
Pennsylvania as assistant engineer, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and on Noven- 
ber 16, 1937, he was promoted to assistant 
to the chief engineer, holding that position 
until his new appointment. 


Frank A. Howard, consulting engineer 
of the Erie, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will retire on April 30, after 
47 years railroad service. A biography of 
Mr. Howard was published in the Railway 
Age of February 13. 


Carlton H. Chapin, whose appointment 
as bridge engineer of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va, 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
April 3, was born on December 18, 1887, 
at Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Chapin was em- 
ployed in the shops and drafting rooms of 








the American Bridge Company; Terry & 
Tench Company, and the National Bridge 
Works, from 1902 until 1907, when he be- 
came a student at Lehigh university, re- 
ceiving a degree in civil engineering from 
that institution in 1911, and shortly there- 
after becoming a draftsman and designer 
in the employ of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company at New York. He et- 
tered the service of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
as bridge draftsman in 1919, and in 1924 
was promoted to chief bridge draftsman, 
being advanced to designing engineer m 
1928, and remaining in the latter position 
until his recent appointment as bridge ef- 
gineer. 


Frank C. Huffman, whose retirement 
as assistant chief engineer of the Chicago & 
North Western was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 27, was born at Milford, 
Ind., on October 26, 1876, and graduated 
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tate engineer of South Dakota. He served 
in various capacities in the engineering 
epartment of the North Western, including 
hat of assistant resident engineer on the 
onstruction of the Peoria-Girard line in 
1912 and 1913, and was promoted to prin- 
cipal assistant engineer, with headquarters 
at Chicago in 1918. He was appointed as- 
sistant engineer of maintenance in 1920 
and in November, 1926, he was advanced 
to assistant chief engineer, which position 
he held until his retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


W. G. Reid, whose promotion to super- 
intendent of motive power of the Rio 
rande Division of the Southern Pacific, 
ith headquarters at El Paso, Tex., was 
eported in the Railway Age of April 3, 
as born at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and en- 
ered the employ of the Southern Pacific 
in 1903 as a machinist apprentice at Tuc- 





W. G. Reid 





son, Ariz., and in 1907-08 was a machinist 
on the Southern Pacific of Mexico at 
Guaymas, Son. From 1908 to 1913 he 
served as a machinist on the Arizona East- 
tm at Globe, Ariz. In the latter year he 
Was promoted to foreman and later to 
general foreman on this road. In 1918 
he was promoted to trainmaster at Globe 
and a short time later to master mechanic 
at Phoenix, which position he held until 
1924, when he was transferred to El Paso, 
in July, 1941, Mr. Reid was advanced to 
‘sistant superintendent of motive power, 
with the same headquarters, holding that 
position until his new appointment, effec- 
tve April 1, 


H. I. Phelps, general foreman of the 
Erie at Jersey City, N. J., has been pro- 
moted to master mechanic, succeeding F. 
D, Kennedy, who has been transferred to 
Marion, Ohio, replacing C. J. Gerbes who 
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has been granted leave of absence. Frank 
Revana, general foreman at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been promoted to master me- 
chanic of the Mahoning division. 


C. R. Johnson, who has been on fur- 
lough from the Central of Georgia since 
December 16, 1942, has resumed his duties 
as road foreman of engines of the Macon 
division of that road, with headquarters at 
Macon, Ga. 


H. C. Vinsant, shop superintendent of 
the Texas & Pacific, has been promoted to 
assistant mechanical superintendent, with 
headquarters as before at Dallas, Tex., suc- 
ceeding F. R. Denney, who has been ap- 
pointed mechanical engineer, with head- 
quarters at Dallas. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


T. F. Murphy has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent and storekeeper of the Spo- 
kane International, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash., succeeding J. Bernheim 
whose promotion is noted elsewhere in 
these columns. 


SPECIAL 


F. A. Tipple, advertising agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Topeka, 
Kan., has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral advertising manager, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Arthur A. 
Dailey, whose promotion to general ad- 
vertising manager, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of March 13. 


OBITUARY 


George R. Shirk, who retired in 1927 
as chief electrician of the Chicago Great 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died recently at Oelwein, Iowa. 


William G. Van De Water, who re- 
tired as secretary and treasurer of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western on 
February 21, 1933, died on April 9 at New 
York. He was eighty-four years old. 


William G. Mathews, assistant to the 
superintendent of transportation of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died in a local hospital 
on April 12. 


George V. Hicken, superintendent of 
dining cars of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., died 
in that city on March 1. He had served 
in the employ of the Atlantic Coast Line 
for more than 27 years. 


H. R. Safford, executive assistant in 
charge of the Texas Lines of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., died suddenly of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage on April 10 at Hot Springs, Ark. 
Mr. Safford was born at Madison, Ind., on 
February 7, 1875, and graduated from 
Purdue University in 1895. He entered 
railway service in the same year as a rod- 
man on the Illinois Central and was pro- 
moted to resident engineer in charge of 
construction in 1897. He was promoted 







































































to roadmaster in 1900 and held that posi- 
tion until May, 1903, when he was promoted 
to principal assistant engineer, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Safford was pro- 
moted to assistant chief engineer in March, 
1905, and in July of the following year was 
promoted to chief engineer maintenance of 





H. R. Safford 


way. In May, 1910, he left railway service 
to become assistant to the president of the 
American Manganese Steel Company, but 
returned to railway service a year later, 
when he was appointed chief engineer of the 
Grand Trunk (now part of the Canadian 
National). During the period of federal 
control, from August, 1918, to March, 1920, 
Mr. Safford served as engineering assistant 
to the regional director of the United 
States Railroad Administration, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. In March, 1920, he 
was appointed assistant to the president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Colorado & Southern and the Fort Worth 
& Denver City. In December, 1921, he 
was elected vice-president of the Burling- 
ton, holding that position until January, 
1925, when he was elected executive vice- 
president of the Gulf Coast Lines and-the 
International-Great Northern, and vice- 
president of the Missouri Pacific. His title 
was later changed to executive assistant in 
charge of the Texas Lines of the Missouri 
Pacific. Mr. Safford was active in the 
work of the American Railway Engineering 
Association and was president of that or- 
ganization in 1920-1921. He served one 
term also as counsellor of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada. He also took a keen 
interest in activities of the Boy Scouts of 
America in many of the Southern and 
Southwestern States, contributing liberally 
of his time and abilities. 





THE PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT has set up a 
commission to make a study of its railway 
system and its relationship to industrial 
development, according to a report in the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. The func- 
tion of the commission will be to study the 
possibilities of improving and amplifying 
present railway lines; to propose a plan 
for gradual development and outline new 
railway routes; to study and propose bet- 
ter utilization of the national railway lines ; 
construction of branch lines for the main 
routes; and modification of existing regu- 
lations or tariffs affecting the railways. 
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THESE CHARTS SHOW 

ESTIMATED PARTICI- 

PATION IN PAYROLL 

SAVINGS PLANS FOR 

WAR SAVINGS 

BONDS (Members of 

Armed Forces Included 

Starting August 1942) 


STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 





There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
thesales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 


Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 

But there is still moretobedone. As our armed 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 


Save wth 
War Savings Bonds 





This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 
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